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Introduction 


I have written this book for those, young and old, who are keen to 
learn how to play chess but have no prior knowledge of the game and 
also for those of you who know the rules but not much more and are 
interested in becoming better players. 

As the tide suggests, I have endeavoured to keep things as simple 
as possible. I have tried to eliminate any superfluous information, kept 
l< >ng textual explanations to a minimum and have used plenty of dia¬ 
grams to illustrate ideas. Chess can seem daunting enough to the new- 
i ( imer without the author making things more difficult with unneces¬ 
sary complications. I’m confident that virtually all the material in this 
hook is accessible and understandable for beginners and inexpen- 
rnced players. I’ve tried to make sure that the level of difficulty of 
each chapter rises only slightly. 

The Fascination with Chess 

The game of chess has captivated and enchanted people for hundreds 
i if years. The big advantage it has over many games is that it’s quite 
easy to learn yet difficult to play well. Indeed, there are still mysteries 
i it the game that rack the brains of the world’s top grandmasters. 

Chess can be very rewarding, something new can be learnt every 
day, and there are no limits to the number of possible positions you 
can come across. Practice is generally rewarded and improvement can 
I ie easily gauged by results. Chess can be very addictive (some people 
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spend many hours at a time playing friends over the board or on the 
Internet). It is also different from many other games in that there is 
no element of luck involved. Each player begins with the same num¬ 
ber of pieces and you do not have to rely on the throw of a dice or 
the turn of a card. 

On a personal level, I’ve played chess for over thirty years and my 
enthusiasm for the game has not dipped one bit. I’m still discovering 
new secrets virtually every day and still have the same enthusiasm and 
aspirations to keep improving my game. And, unlike some physical 
sports, chess is not something you have to retire from! 

How the Game is Played 

I will go over the rules thoroughly in the first few chapters of the 
book but I will just point out a few important things here. Chess is a 
game for two players. It’s played on a square board consisting of 64 
squares. Each player starts the game with an army of 16 chess pieces: 
a king, a queen, two rooks, two bishops, two knights and eight pawns. 
One player has the white pieces and the other has the black ones. 

The player with the white pieces makes the first move of the game 
and after this the players move alternately. A move consists of moving 
one of the pieces from one square on the board to another. Only one 
move is allowed per turn and the player is not allowed to pass. Players 
are allowed to capture enemy pieces with their own pieces. 

The eventual aim of the game is to trap your opponent’s king (to 
give checkmate) and a player wins the game if he is able to do this. 
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In competitive games a chess clock is used. Each player is allo¬ 
cated a certain amount of time for either the whole game or a number 
of moves. If a player runs out of time before making the allotted 
moves, he will automatically lose the game. However, in ‘friendly’ 
games the use of a chess clock is not essential, although they are gen¬ 
erally used in on-line chess clubs. 

1 very much hope that you enjoy reading this book, and that this is 
I lie beginning of an exciting new adventure into the world of chess. 

John Emms 
Kent 
July 2003 
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Chapter One 

Getting to Know the Chessboard 



This is a typical chessboard. It comprises of 64 coloured squares, 32 
light coloured and 32 dark coloured. These squares are often referred 
to as ‘white’ and ‘black’, but in reality chessboards come in different 
colour combinations, one of the most popular being light and dark 
brown. Following standard practice, here we will refer to squares as 
‘light’ and ‘dark’ and the pieces, ‘white’ and ‘black’. 
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Getting to Know the Chessboard 

The Board and Its Coordinates 
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The board as a diagram 

This is how the board looks as a diagram. Note that the squares at the 
hoi tom right and the top left comer are light rather than dark. The 
numbers and letters at the side and at the bottom are a coordinate 
system that acts as a reference map when discussing individual 
squares. For example, the star is on ‘d4’ (or the d4-square), while the 
t ross is on ‘f5’ (or the f5-square). The normal convention is to show 
the board from White’s point of view — White plays ‘up’ the board. 
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Ranks and Files 
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The fourth rank The d- and g-files 


In order to help to explain certain ideas, components of the board are 
given names. The lines of squares going across the board are known 
as ranks. For example, the line of squares containing the stars in the 
first diagram is referred to as the fourth rank. 

In a similar way, the lines travelling up the board are known as 
files. The line of squares containing stars in the second diagram is 
known as the d-file, while the line with crosses is referred to as the g- 
file. 
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Sectors of the Board 
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Again very much for descriptive purposes, the chessboard is split into 
I wo halves. Looking from White’s point of view, the left side (the a-, 

I > , c- and d-files) is known as the ‘queenside’, whereas the right side 
(ihe e-, f-, g- and h-files) is known as the ‘kingside’. The reason why 
i hey are named so becomes much more obvious once we see the 
siardng positions of the pieces (see page 36). 
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Chapter Two 

Getting to Know the Pieces 


Some chess pieces 

The next step is to familiarise yourself with the chess pieces - the 
king, the queen, the rook, the bishop, the knight and the pawn, All the 
pieces move in different ways and some are more powerful than oth¬ 
ers due to their different levels of mobility. 
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Introducing the Rook 



The rook 

Perhaps the best place to start is with the rook, which is probably the 
easiest piece to understand. As can be seen above, the rook looks 
rather like a castle and is sometimes called this by those unfamiliar 
with the game. Each player has two rooks at the start of the game. 
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How the Rook Moves 
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The rook moves on an open board 


Above is how a rook appears on a chess diagram. The rook moves 
vertically and horizontally, up, down and across on the board. It can 
move either forwards or backwards and the number of squares it can 
travel in one go is unlimited. In the diagram above, the stars indicate 
all the possible moves for the rook starting from the d4-square on an 
empty board. 
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A Rook with Pieces 
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The rook with other pieces 

As with all other chess pieces, the rook is not allowed to occupy the 
same square as another piece. And like most other pieces, the rook is 
also not allowed to jump over its own or opposing pieces. In the dia¬ 
gram the stars indicate all possible moves for the rook from the c4- 
square. We can see that the rook is denied access to the cl- and c2- 
squares on the c-file, and the g4- and h4-squares on the fourth rank. 
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Rook Captures 
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Before the rook captures 


After the rook captures 


Rooks are not allowed to jump over pieces, but they are allowed to 
capture (or take) enemy pieces. In the first diagram above, the rook 
can move to h4, f4, e4 and d4, while it can also capture the black 
piece and take its place on c4 (diagram 2). The black piece is returned 
to the chess box and plays no further part in the game. 

The rook can also move to g5, g6, g7, g8 and g3. However, you 
are not allowed to capture your own pieces, so in the first diagram the 
rook has no access to the g2-square. 
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Introducing the Bishop 






The bishop 

The next piece we meet is the bishop. This is one of the taller pieces 
it lies only behind the king and queen in the height stakes. A distinc¬ 
tive feature of the bishop is that its top is shaped rather like a mitre. 
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How the Bishop Moves 
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The bishop moves on an open board 


Above is how we see the bishop in a chess diagram. It moves diago¬ 
nally in any direction and, as with the rook, the distance it can travel 
in one move is unlimited. In the diagram, the stars indicate all the 
possible moves for the bishop starting from the e4-square on an oth¬ 
erwise empty board. Here it has 13 possible moves. Note that if the 
bishop were on the hi-square it would only have seven possible 
moves. 
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The Two Bishops 
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A pair of bishops 


Each player begins the game with two bishops. One of these operates 
on the light squares whereas the other moves on the dark squares. A 
bishop on its own only has the potential to move to half the squares 
on the entire board, but of course as a pair they can cover all the 
squares. 

The diagram above shows the starting positions for the white 
bishops and the squares that they are able to move to. 
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Bishop Captures 
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Before the bishop captures After the bishop captures 


In the first diagram above, the bishop can move to e4, g2, hi, dl, e2 
and g4. The bishop is also able to capture the black piece on h5 and 
takes its place on that square (see the second diagram). 

Going back to the first diagram, the bishop is not allowed to cap¬ 
ture the black rook on b7 because there is a white pawn in the way on 
the d5-square. Just like rooks, bishops are not allowed to jump over 
pieces. 
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Introducing the Queen 
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The queen 

The next piece we move onto is the queen (pictured above). The 
queen is the second tallest chess piece (second only to the king). Styles 
can vary depending on the set of pieces, but the queen often has what 
looks like a crown on its top. Each player has one queen at the begin¬ 
ning of the game. 
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How the Queen Moves 
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Queen moves on an open board 


Above is how a queen looks on a chess diagram. The queen is the 
most powerful piece on the board. It combines the powers of the 
rook and the bishop — it can move in all directions and the number of 
squares it can travel in one move is unlimited. In the diagram the stars 
indicate all the possible moves for the queen starting from the 64- 
square on an empty board. Here the queen has 27 possible moves. 
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The Queen with pieces 
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A queen and some other pieces 


As with the rook and bishop, the queen is not allowed to jump over 
its own or opposing pieces. In the diagram above all three of White’s 
other pieces prevent the queen from reaching certain squares. Stars 
once again indicate all the possible moves for the queen from the c4- 
square. It can be seen that the queen has 17 possible moves here. 
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Queen Captures 
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The queen before capturing 


The queen after capturing 


In the first diagram above, the queen has twenty possible moves. One 
of these is to capture the black rook on the c7-square (diagram 2). 
However, the queen cannot capture the black bishop on the a4-square 
because, as with the rook and the bishop, the queen is not allowed to 
jump over its own or enemy pieces. If the queen had been on the c4- 
square instead, it would have been able to capture either the black 
bishop or the black rook. 
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Introducing the King 


The king 

The king is the most important chess piece of all (we’ll see on page 
49). It’s the tallest piece and is usually distinguished by a cross on its 
top. Each player begins and ends the game with just one king. 
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How the King Moves 
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The king moves 


Despite the fact that the king is the most valuable piece on the chess¬ 
board, it’s actually not very powerful. Similarly to the queen, it can 
move in every direction: horizontally, vertically and diagonally. How¬ 
ever, the king is limited to moving only one square at a rime. Thus in 
the diagram above the white king can move to c5, d5, e5, e4, e3, d3, 
c3 and c4, while the black king can move to e8, e7, f7, g7 and g8. 
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King Captures 
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The king before capturing 
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The king after capturing 



As with the rook, bishop and queen, the king captures in the same 
way that it moves. In the first diagram the white king can either move 
to c3, c5 or e3, or it can capture the black bishop on c4. In the latter 
case we are left with the position in the second diagram. 

Even though the king has access to the squares d5 and d3, it is not 
allowed to move to these squares on this occasion. This is because 
they are attacked by the black bishop on c4 and a king is not allowed 
to move to a square on which it will be attacked (we will talk more 
about this later). 
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Introducing the Pawn 



The pawn 

As the name suggests, the pawn is the lowliest and the smallest of all 
the chessmen. Each player begins the game with eight pawns. The 
pawns start the game on the second row, just ahead of the pieces (this 
is explained more fully on page 36). For White this means the second 
rank and for Black, the seventh rank. 
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How the Pawn Moves 
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The pawn moves 


Pawns move vertically but only forwards (they cannot move back¬ 
wards). They can only move one square at a time, except on their first 
move, when they have the option of moving either one or two 
squares. Thus in the diagram above, the pawn on a3 can only move to 
a4 but the pawn on c2, in its starting position, has the option of mov¬ 
ing to either c3 or c4. The pawn on g4 is blocked by an enemy piece 
and cannot move at all. 
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Pawn Captures 
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The pawn before capturing The pawn after capturing on g5 


The pawn is unique in that it doesn’t capture in the same way that it 
moves. To capture an enemy piece, it moves one square diagonally 
forward rather than on the same file. Thus in the first diagram above, 
the pawn on f4 can capture the black rook on g5 (diagram 2) but it 
cannot capture the knight on f5. Similarly, the pawn on c2 can move 
to either c3 or c4, or it can capture the bishop on d3, It cannot, how¬ 
ever, capture the knight on a4 — pawns only capture one square di¬ 
agonally forward, even on their first move. 
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Introducing the Knight 
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The knight 

As you can sec from above, the knight looks like a horse’s head; be¬ 
ginners or even experienced players sometimes call it a horse. Each 
player begins the game with two knights. 
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How the Knight Moves 
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Knight moves on an open board 


Due to its unusual movements, the knight is the trickiest piece both to 
explain and to use — it often causes confusion amongst those new to the 
game. A knight move consists of a step of two squares vertically fol¬ 
lowed by one square horizontally, or two squares horizontally followed 
by one square vertically. Perhaps a simpler explanation is that the knight 
moves in an ‘L’ shape. It certainly helps to look at a diagram - from the 
d4-square the knight has eight possible moves. 
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Jumping over Pieces 
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The knight jumps 


The quality that really separates the knight from other pieces is its 
ability to jump over both its own and enemy pieces. Thus in the dia¬ 
gram above the knight can move to the squares on el, d6, d4 and e3 
despite the fact that there are pieces seemingly in the way. The knight 
can also move to the empty squares on h4 and g7 but g3 and h6 are 
not accessible because they are occupied by a white bishop and a 
white pawn respectively. 
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The Knight Captures 
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Before the capture 
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After the capture 


The knight captures in the same way that it moves. In the first dia¬ 
gram above, the knight can move to the squares a3, b6, d6 and d2, 
while it can capture either the black pawn on e5 or the black bishop 
on e3. If it decides to capture the black pawn, we are left with the 
second diagram. 

Note that on this occasion the knight begins on a dark square and 
on every possible move it ends up on a light square. Similarly, if a 
knight begins its move on a light square it will end up on a dark 
square. 
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The Pieces: A Summary 


Piece 

No. 

How it moves 


1 

Only one square in all directions 

Queen 




2 



2 

Diagonally 


2 

As an ‘L’ shape; can jump over pieces 

Pawn 


One square forward; captures one square 
diagonally forward 


The table above summarises the qualities of the pieces. The queen and 
ihe rook are the most powerful pieces — they are often called the ma¬ 
jor pieces. The bishop and the knight are of similar strength and are 
often referred to as the minor pieces. 

The pawn is the weakest piece, but they make up for this in sheer 
numbers (eight for each side). Don’t forget that although pawns can 
generally only move one square forward, on their very first move they 
are able to move either one or two squares forward. As we shall dis¬ 
cover later, pawns also have ambitions to move on to greater things 
(see page 65). 

The king is not particularly powerful but, as we shall soon see, it’s 
certainly the most valuable piece on the chessboard. 
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The Starting Position 
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The starting position 


The diagram illustrates the initial set-up of the pieces. The eight 
pawns occupy the second row and the pieces sit behind them. The 
rooks start in the corners and are followed by the knight and the 
bishops. The king and queen are placed in the centre, with the king 
naturally on the kingside and the queen on queenside. One way to 
remember this is that the queen goes on the square of her own colour 
- the white queen on a light square and Black’s rests on a dark square. 
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Exercises 
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Exercise 1 

I low many moves are there available to the white rook on hi ? How 
many would it have if it were placed on g4? How many on c2? 

Exercise 2 

a) How many moves are available to the white bishop? How many of 
ihese are captures? 

b) If Black were allowed several consecutive moves, how many would 
it take for the black rook to capture all of White’s pieces? 
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Exercise 1 
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Exercise 3 

How many possible moves does the white queen have when it stands 
on d5 on an open board? Are there any squares on which the queen 
has the same number or more options? 

Exercise 4 

a) How many possible moves does the white queen have in this posi¬ 
tion? How many of these moves are captures? 

b) How many possible moves does the black bishop on h2 have? 
How many of these moves are captures? 
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Exercise 5 


Exercise 6 


Exercise 5 

a) How many possible moves does the white pawn on c2 have? 

b) How many possible moves does the black pawn on f5 have? 

Exercise 6 

a) Can the white knight on the d4-square capture the black bishop on 
f5? 

b) Of the two black rooks on e6 and e5, which one has more possible 
moves? 

c) How many possible moves does the bishop on f5 have? 
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Exercise 7 Exercise 8 


Exercise 7 

How many consecutive moves would it take the white knight to reach 
(a) the c3-square, (b) the g7-square, and (c) the b7-square? 

Exercise 8 

a) How many possible moves does the black bishop on the e4-square 
have? 

b) How many possible moves does the white king on the d4-square 
have? 
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Exercise 9 

a) White has many possible moves in this position. Can you list them 
•all? 

b) How many possible moves does Black have? 

Exercise 10 

a) The two players have set up the board to start a new game. Has 
anyone made any mistakes? 

b) From the correct starting position, how many possible ways does 
White have of beginning the game? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

On an open board the rook always has 14 possible moves available, 
regardless of where it is positioned. 

Exercise 2 

a) The bishop has six moves, two of which are captures. It can move 
to c5, b6, e5 or c3, while it can capture the black rook on a7 or the 
black knight on f6. 

b) It would take the black rook six consecutive moves to capture the 
three white pieces. There are several ways to do this, with one being 
the following: move to b7, capture on b2, move to d2, capture on d4, 
move to e4, capture on e3. 

Exercise 3 

The white queen has 27 possible moves when placed on the d5-square 
on an open board. There are no other squares where the queen has 
more options but three other ones on which it has the same: e5, e4 
and d4. 

Exercise 4 

a) The queen has 11 possible moves, two of which are captures. It can 
move to dl, d3, d4, d5, d6, e2, e3, cl or c3 and can capture on f2 or 
d7. 
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I)) The Black bishop has three possible moves, one of which is a cap- 
iure. The bishop can move to gl or g3, or it can capture on f4. 

Exercise 5 

a) The white pawn on c2 has four possible moves: it can move to c3 
i >r c4, and it can capture the rook on b3 or the bishop on d3. 

1)) The black pawn only has one move, to capture the white knight on 

Exercise 6 

a) Yes — the knight has the ability to jump over pieces. 

I>) The rook on e6 has six possible moves, while the rook on e5 only 
has four. 

Exercise 7 

a) The knight takes four moves to reach the c3-square. One possible 
route is al-b3-d4-e2-c3. 

b) Surprisingly the knight takes the same number of moves to reach 
the g7-square, which is three times the distance of the c3-square — this 
is an illustration of the strange moving patterns of the knight. One 
possible route is al-b3-d4-e6-g7. 

c) The knight takes only three moves to reach b7, for example al-b3- 
a5-b7. 
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Exercise 8 

a) The black bishop has 13 possible moves from the e4-square. 

b) The white king has five possible moves: it can move to c5, e3 or c3, 
while it can capture the knight on e5 or the bishop on e4. The king is 
not allowed to move to c4, d5 or d3 because these squares are at¬ 
tacked by at least one black piece. 

Exercise 9 

a) White has 20 possible moves. The rook can move to g4, h4, e4, d4, 
c4, b4, f3, f5 and can capture on f6. The bishop can move to f3, e4, 
hi, fl, h3 and can capture on d5. The knight can move to b6, c5, c3 
and b2. Finally, the pawn can move to f3. 

b) Black has two possible moves — either pawn can move one square 
forward. 

Exercise 10 

a) The player setting up the white pieces has made a mistake: the king 
and queen are on the wrong starting squares and should be swapped 
(remember, the queen always starts on the square of its own colour). 

b) Each white pawn has an option of moving forward one or two 
squares, This makes a total of 16 possible moves so far. All the other 
pieces are blocked in and cannot move except for the knights. The 
knight on gl can move to either f3 or h3, while the knight on bl can 
move to either a3 or c3. This gives us another four options, giving a 
grand total of 20 possible first moves for White. 
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White to play 


Check! 



Say that it’s White to move in the first diagram above. One possibility 
is to slide the rook from the al-square to the a8-square (see the sec¬ 
ond diagram). On this square the white rook is attacking the black 
king on the g8-square. When a king is attacked by an enemy piece this 
is known as ‘check’. On Black’s next move he must take steps to get 
out of check — he is not allowed to do anything else before he deals 
with the threat to capture his king. On the next three pages we will 
deal with ways of getting out of check. 
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Getting Out of Check (1): 
Moving the King 
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Check! Out of check 

In the first diagram above we see the black king in check from the 
white rook. The simplest way out of check is to move the king so that 
the rook is no longer threatening it. This is the case if Black moves 
the king from g8 to g7 (see the second diagram). 

Are there any other king moves that get out of check? No. The 
other two options for the black king, the f8- and the h8-squares, 
would still leave the king attacked by the enemy rook. Of course the 
white rook does not attack the h7- and the f7-squares, but they are 
occupied by black pawns. 
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Getting Out of Check (2): 
Capturing the Checking Piece 
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Not any morel 
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Check! 


The first diagram above shows a similar position to the one on the 
previous page except that Black has an extra piece: a bishop on the 
d5-square. Black is once again in check and must take action against 
this. Again he could move his king from the g8-square to the g7- 
square. However, on this occasion he has another option: the bishop 
on d5 can capture the rook on a8, thus removing the rook from the 
game and thereby getting out of check (diagram 2). 
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Getting Out of Check (3): 
Blocking the Line of Fire 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 


Check! 


The bishop interposes 


The first diagram above is once again similar to the first one on the 
previous page. This time, however. Black has another extra bishop, 
which is on the b4-square. As we have seen previously, Black could 
step out of check by moving his king from g8 to g7. He can also get 
out of check by capturing on a8 with the bishop on d5, thus eliminat¬ 
ing the checking piece. On this occasion, however. Black has a third 
method: he can move the other bishop from b4 to fB, blocking the 
line of fire and thus making sure that the rook no longer attacks the 
king (diagram 2). 
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Checkmate 



abcdefgh 

No way out of check: checkmate! 


Here I have made some slight changes; let’s see the result. The first 
way out of check, moving the king to g7, no longer works because on 
this square it is still attacked — by the bishop on b2. Nor can Black 
capture the rook: the pawn on b7 blocks the bishop’s path to a8. Fi¬ 
nally, Black cannot even block the check because the pawn on c5 
blocks the other bishop’s path to f8. Thus Black has no way out of 
check and it is therefore ‘checkmate’. The game is over - White wins! 
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Checkmate: The Aim of the Game 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 


White to play Checkmate - White wins 

Following on from the previous page, it should now be obvious that 
the main aim of chess is to checkmate your opponent’s king — this 
immediately terminates the game in your favour. 

It’s worth familiarising yourself with some checkmating patterns 
(we will do this in more detail in Chapter 7). In the first diagram 
White has four possible ways to check Black’s king: the knight can 
move to c7 or f6, the bishop can move to d7 or the rook can move to 
h8. But only the final choice is checkmate (diagram 2). I’ll leave it to 
you to check that Black has no way out. 
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Is it Checkmate? 



abcdefgh 

Does Black have a way out? 


Here White has moved his queen to a8, where it attacks the black 
king. Is it checkmate? Let’s go through Black’s possible ways out. 

Can he move his king? No, h7 is attacked by the enemy bishop 
and moving to f8 or h8 would still leave Black in check. 

Can he capture the queen? No, there is no piece that can do this. 

Can he block? Yes, either the rook on el or the bishop on a4 can 
move to e8. Therefore, it is not checkmate. 
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Which Check is Checkmate? 



abcdefgh 

Black to play 


How can Black checkmate? Let’s go through all the options. 

If Black places his queen on c5 or b6 White can either move his king 
to the fl-square or block by moving his bishop to d4, and if Black 
checks on d4 his queen can be captured. If Black moves his queen to bl 
the white king can safely move to f2. However, if Black moves his 
queen to the el-square there is no way out for White. The possible es¬ 
cape routes f2, g3, fl and hi are all covered by black pieces. 
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Checkmate Ends the Game - Full Stop! 



abcde fgh 



abcde fgh 


White checkmates the black king This is not allowed! 


If your king is in check and there is no way out, it might seem like a 
good last throw of the dice to take some action against your oppo¬ 
nent’s king. Consider the first diagram above. White has just moved 
his knight to a6 to deliver checkmate. Black, however, tries to confuse 
the issue by moving his own knight to e2, also giving checkmate! (dia¬ 
gram 2) Alas, this resourceful idea is simply not allowed — White wins 
because the first checkmate ends the game there and then. 
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The King may not be Captured! 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 

Checkl Black misses itl 


Af ter all that has been said, this must appear somewhat outrageous, 
but it’s true: checkmate ends the game — it doesn’t go on one move 
further so that the king can be physically captured. Also, consider the 
first diagram. Black’s king is attacked but he has more than one way 
out of check. However, he forgets about this and instead pushes his 
pawn on a5 one square forward (see the second diagram). But White 
isn’t allowed to capture the king, nor does he win the game due to 
Black’s oversight. Instead Black’s pawn move must be retracted and 
Black must move out of check. 
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Exercises 



Exercise 1 Exercise 2 

Black to play White to play 


Exercise 1 

a) White has just moved his queen to a8. How many possible ways 
can Black get out of check? 

b) Which do you think would be Black’s best way out of check? 


Exercise 2 

a) List all of White’s possible checks. 

b) If White moves his queen to h4, how many ways can Black get out 
of check? 
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Exercise 3 
Black to play 



Exercise 4 
White to play 


Exercise 3 

a) Can you list all of Black’s checks? 

b) Are any of these moves checkmate? 


Exercise 4 

a) If White moves his queen to the h5-square, does Black have any 
way out of check? 

b) Which is better: the knight move to c7 or the knight move to d6? 
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Exercise 5 
Black to play 
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Exercise 6 
Black to play 


Exercise 5 

a) List all of the ways that Black can threaten the white king. 

b) Out of these, which ones deliver checkmate? 

Exercise 6 

a) Black is in check from the white queen on a8. List the two ways 
that Black can escape. 

b) Of the two responses, which one is better? 
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Exercise 7 
Black to play 
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Exercise 8 
Black to play 


Exercise 7 

a) What is Black’s best move in this position? 

b) If Black moves his queen to the gl-square, can White reply by 
moving his queen to b5? 

Exercise 8 

What should White do if Black moves his rook from d3 to dl? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

a) Black has five possible ways out of check. He can move his king to 
either g7 or e7, he can capture the white queen with the bishop or he 
can block the check by either moving his rook to b8 or his bishop to 
e8. 

b) The best way out of check would be to capture the queen with the 
bishop - the white queen is removed from the board (Chapter 8 ex¬ 
pands on this). 

Exercise 2 

a) White has four possible checks: the queen can move to d4, b6, f6 
and h4. 

b) If White plays his queen to h4. Black can get out of check by mov¬ 
ing his king to c7, capturing the queen with his rook on h8 or block¬ 
ing the check by moving his pawn to f6. 

Exercise 3 

a) Black can attack the white king in three different ways: he can move 
his knight to f3 or h3, or he can move his bishop from el to c5. 

b) Moving the bishop from el to c5 would give checkmate - White’s 
king has no safe squares. Other moves allow White to escape: if the 
knight moves to h3 it can be captured by white’s bishop on fl, while 
if the knight moves to f3 White has three safe moves with his king 
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(I’ll leave you to find them). 

Exercise 4 

a) If White moves his queen to h5 Black has only one defence: he can 
block the check by moving his rook to the f7-square. 

b) Moving the knight to c7 gives check but allows Black’s king to 
escape via the f7-square. Moving the knight to d6, however, gives 
checkmate — the knight is now controlling the f7-square so the black 
king has no ‘flight square’. 

Exercise 5 

a) Black can threaten the white king by moving his bishop from d7 to 
either b5 or h3, or by moving his queen to one of the following 
squares: cl, dl, el, e2, f2, g2, d3 and f4. 

b) The ones that deliver checkmate are moving the bishop to h3 and 
moving the queen to f2. 

Exercise 6 

a) Black can block with his bishop on e6 - it can move to either c8 or 
g 8 - 

b) Moving the bishop to g8 is better. If Black moves the bishop to c8 
White’s queen can simply capture it and give checkmate. 

Exercise 7 

a) Black’s best move is to play his queen to the gl-square — it’s 
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checkmate. 

b) No. Checkmate ends the game and Black wins. 

Exercise 8 

White should remind Black that he is in check from the knight on el, 
make Black retract his move and force him to move out of check. 
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Chapter Four 
Castling, Pawn Promotion 
and En Passant 

There are three special moves that I didn’t deal with in Chapter 2 be¬ 
cause I felt that they were worthy of a chapter on their own. The 
three in question are castling, pawn promotion and en passant. I will 
deal with the mechanics of the moves over the next few pages, but 
first here’s a brief explanation of why these moves exist. 

1) Castling 

Castling is a very common move whereby you are allowed to move 
your king and rook at the same time. It is generally used to safeguard 
the king and to speed up the development process of the pieces. 

2) Pawn Promotion 

Pawn promotion adds a new dimension to the game as it enhances 
the importance of the lowly foot soldiers. Because of this rule, a single 
extra pawn can mean the difference between success and failure. 

3) En Passant 

En Passant (French for in passing is a variation of a pawn capture that 
was introduced to prevent games becoming too blocked up by chains 
of pawns. 
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Castling 



abcde fgh 
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Before castling 


After castling 


The process of castling is that the king moves two squares towards 
the rook and the rook hops over the king and lands one square be¬ 
yond. Castling is always performed on the back rank and can occur on 
both the kingside and the queenside. For castling to take place the 
squares between the rook and the king must be empty. 

The diagrams above show both White and Black before and after 
the act of castling. In the second diagram White has castled on the 
kingside and Black has castled on the queenside. 
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When Castling Isn’t Allowed 



abcde fgh 
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Castling isn’t permitted 


Black cannot castle either side 


There are two instances in which you are not allowed to castle. 

1) If your king is already in check, steps through check or lands on 
a checking square in the act of castling. 

2) If either your king or your rook have previously moved, 

In the first diagram White is not allowed to castle because he is in 
check. In the second diagram Black cannot castle kingside because his 
king would move through check. Nor can he castle queenside - his 
king would land in check. 
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Pawn Promotion 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 

Before promotion After promotion 


If a pawn reaches the final rank of the board, you can promote it to a 
piece of your choice. In over 99% of cases a player chooses a queen 
but there are occasions in which it is more beneficial to choose a 
lower-ranked piece (this is sometimes called under-promotion). 

The diagrams above show the white and black pawns before and 
after promotion. Of course the pawn can simply move one square 
forward to the final rank or, as in Black’s case, it can also capture di¬ 
agonally forward. 
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Rules of Pawn Promotion (1) 



White to play 


This is allowed 


You can promote a pawn to a queen even if you already possess one 
queen (in theory you could build up an army of nine queens!). In the 
same way, you are allowed to promote a pawn to a rook even if you 
already have two rooks on the board. The only difficulty is a practical 
one (where do you find that extra queen?). If there is no spare set 
available, then an upside down rook is commonly used to portray a 
queen. If you have no rooks available, I suggest a disused pepper pot! 
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Rules of Pawn Promotion (2) 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 


White to play This is not allowed! 

Actually, what I said about a pawn promoting to a piece of your 
choice is not strictly true. It’s not permissible for a pawn to promote 
to a king (this might otherwise be a sneaky ploy, especially if your 
original king was on the verge of being checkmated). Secondly, a 
pawn is not allowed to promote to an enemy piece (in 99.99% of 
cases this would be a silly move even if it were allowed). Finally, a 
pawn must promote to something - it is not allowed to remain as a 
lowly pawn! 
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En Passant 


8 



Before en passant 


After en passant 


En passant occurs when a pawn, from its original starting position, 
moves two squares forward and finds itself adjacent to an opposing 
pawn. That enemy pawn then has, for one move only, the option of 
capturing this pawn as if it had only moved one square. Say if in the 
first diagram Black were to move his pawn from b7 to b5. This would 
give White, only on his next move, the option of capturing that pawn 
as if it had moved to b6, resulting in the second diagram. If he fails to 
do so on his next move the opportunity is gone forever. 
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En Passant Question 
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In my opinion en passant is the trickiest rule to master. You cannot 
tell if it is permissible just by looking at the board - you also need to 
know the previous move. Take, for example, the situation above. In 
the first diagram it’s White to move and he chooses to push his pawn 
from g3 to g4, giving us the second diagram. At first sight this looks 
like a perfect en passant opportunity, but it is simply not allowed; the 
rules specifically state that to allow en passant the pawn must be 
moved from the second to the fourth rank. 



abcdefgh 

White to play 
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Exercises 



Exercise 1 


Exercise 2 


Exercise 1 

a) If it’s Black’s move, which castling options does he have? 

b) If it’s White’s move, which castling options does he have? 

Exercise 2 

a) It’s White to move. Can he castle kingside? Can he castle queen- 
side? 

b) What do you think White’s best move is in this position? 

c) If it were Black to play, which moves would prevent White from 
castling kingside on the following move? 
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abcdefgh abcdefgh 

Exercise 3 Exercise 4 


Exercise 3 

a) If it were Black to move, how many possible ways does he have of 
giving check? 

b) Were it White’s move, how many ways would he have of giving 
check? 

Exercise 4 

White has two menacing-looking pawns on the seventh rank. How 
many legal moves does he have in this position? 
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abcdefgh 


Exercise 5 Exercise 6 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 5 

In an attempt to alleviate the pressure of black’s rook on the pawn on 
c2, White advanced it to c4. Does this give Black any en passant op¬ 
portunities? 

Exercise 6 

In the diagram position WTtite decided to move his pawn forward 
from the c4-square to c5. Does he now threaten to capture en passant 
on his next move? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

a) Black can castle kingside. The fact that White’s queen is attacking 
the rook on h8 is irrelevant. However, Black cannot castle queenside 
because this would place his king in check from White’s bishop on h3. 

b) There is nothing preventing White from castling kingside. How¬ 
ever, castling queenside is not permissible because the king would be 
stepping through check — the black bishop on h5 controls the dl- 
square. 

Exercise 2 

a) White can castle either kingside or queenside. It’s not important 
that the black bishop on b7 attacks the white rook on hi, nor that the 
black rook on b2 attacks the bl-square. It’s the white king’s path that 
is crucial — not the rook’s. 

b) White’s best move is to castle queenside. Then White simultane¬ 
ously gives check with the rook on dl and attacks the black rook on 
b2 with the king. Black is forced to move out of check, after which 
White can capture the black rook with the king. 

c) Black has several ways of preventing White from casding kingside 
next move: checking with the rook on e2 or bl; moving the rook to f2 
or g2; moving the bishop to a6 or g2; and, finally, capturing the rook 
on hi with the bishop. 
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Exercise 3 

a) Black can give check in three ways: by pushing the pawn to cl and 
promoting to a queen or bishop and by capturing the rook on dl and 
promoting to a knight. 

b) White has five possible checks at his disposal. He can capture on fB 
and promote to a queen or rook, he can push the pawn to e8 and 
promote to a knight, or he can give check by moving his rook to ei¬ 
ther fl or d6 (did you forget about these last two possibilities?). 

Exercise 4 

a) White has nine legal moves. He can move his king to any of five 
possible squares or he can capture on d8 and promote to queen, rook, 
bishop or knight. Pushing the pawn to e8 or capturing on f8 is illegal 
as this would expose the white king to check from the bishop on d8. 

Exercise 5 

Black has two en passant opportunities. He can capture the pawn on 
c4 with either the pawn on b4 or the pawn on d4. Don’t forget that 
the black pawn ends up on the c3-square (not the c4-square). 

Exercise 6 

No, White doesn’t threaten en passant. Remember that en passant is 
only possible immediately after the opposing pawn has moved from 
the second to the fourth row. This is clearly not the case here. 
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Chess Notation 


Until now I have been describing chess moves either by using dia¬ 
grams or with long-winded explanations. However, there is a much 
more concise and economical way of purveying what is happening at 
the chessboard: this is called chess notation. 

By learning chess notation you can easily and quickly record the 
moves of an individual game while it is in progress. This is a beneficial 
exercise because it allows you to play through games at a later date, 
either to identify the crucial moments, good moves and mistakes or 
simply to enjoy again at your leisure a pleasing win. And it doesn’t 
stop at looking at your own games. Understanding chess notation 
allows you to play through, enjoy and learn from games played and 
annotated by the world’s best players. There is a mountain of chess 
literature available in books, magazines and now on the Internet. 

So in this chapter we will be familiarising ourselves with chess no¬ 
tation. Fortunately, the virtually universal chess notation used today, 
algebraic notation, is fairly straightforward and easy to comprehend. 
You will already be well versed with the coordinate system used on 
the chessboard in this book. It’s a good idea to sit by an empty board, 
point to various squares and identify the coordinates in question. 
Practice at this will soon allow you to become fluent in this area. Al¬ 
gebraic notation is pretty much an extension of that. It uses letters or 
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symbols before the coordinates to specify which piece is moving to 
the square in question. Over the next few pages we will be introduced 
to the various symbols and their meanings. 

Shorthand for Pieces 


Piece 

Letter 

Symbol (figurine) 

ESSI 

K 

& 


Q 

W 


R 

a 

Bishop 

B 

A 


N 


Pawn 

P 

& 


Above is a table signifying which letters and symbols belong to which 
pieces. As you can see, it is pretty straightforward. Here we are using 
the figunnes but, unless you are feeling particularly artistic, you simply 
use the letters when you are writing down moves during a game. 

With this information we can now begin to form moves. For ex¬ 
ample, moving the queen to the a4-square is recorded as Qa4 (or 
Wa4), while moving a bishop to b5 is recorded as Bb5 (or -&.b5). 

There is one oddity in algebraic notation that I should point out. 
For no obvious reason, although the pawn has a letter and symbol 
assigned to it, these are actually not used in notation. Thus moving a 
pawn from g4 to g5 would be simply recorded as g5, not Pg5. 
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More Symbols 


Symbol 

Meaning j 

+ 

Check 


Checkmate 

X 

Capture 

0-0 

Casdes kingside 

0-0-0 

Casdes queenside 

... 

Black move follows 

! 

Good move 

h 

Excellent move 

? 

Bad move 

?? 

Blunder 

!? 

Interesting move 

?! 

Dubious move 


The table above shows some more of the important chess symbols 
and their meanings. Note that ‘mate’ is used as a shortened form of 
checkmate, but the symbol # is also often seen. 

The final six symbols of the table are not obligatory in chess nota¬ 
tion, but they are used by annotators to economically describe the 
quality of certain moves. So if you see Wg5!! it means that the queen 
has been moved to the g5-square and the annotator believes that it’s 
an excellent move! 
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Notation in Action 


Probably the easiest way to get 
used to chess notation is to go 
through a sample game. Don’t 
pay too much attention to trying 
to understand the quality of the 
moves in the following game — 
the notation is the important 
thing at the moment. 

1 e4 



abcdefgh 
White pushes his pawn from 


e2 to e4. As I mentioned earlier, 
pawns moves are not preceded 
with a ‘P’ or a so the move is 
just recorded as ‘e4’. The T’ pre¬ 
ceding the move indicates that it’s 
White’s first move of the game. 
This paragraph is an ‘annotation’ 
of White’s first move. 

I...e5 

Black replies by pushing his 
pawn two squares forward from 
e7 to e5. Because this move came 
directly after an annotation to a 
white move, there are three pre¬ 
ceding dots to clarify that it’s a 
black move. 

2 &£3 £>c6 

Both players develop their 
knights — you will learn later that 
this is a standard opening. The ‘2’ 
preceding the moves indicates 
that they are White and Black’s 
second moves of the game. 
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3 ±b5 a6 

White develops his bishop 
from fl to b5 and Black replies by 
moving his pawn from a7 to a6, 
incidentally attacking the bishop. 

4 ±xc6 

The bishop on b5 captures the 
knight on c6, hence the use of the 
‘x’ symbol. 

4...dxc6 

Black recaptures with the pawn 
on d7 so again the ‘x’ symbol is 
used. The pawn on d7 (the d- 


pawn), is simply referred to in this 
move as ‘d’. If Black had recap¬ 
tured on the c6-square with the 
b7-pawn then the notation would 
have read 4...bxc6. 



5 0-0 

White castles kingside, moving 
his king to relative safety. How¬ 
ever, in this game his belief is 
shattered rather quickly! 

5...^.g4 

Black develops his bishop 
from c8 to the g4-square. 
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6 h3 h5!? 



White pushes his pawn from 
h2 to h3, attacking the bishop on 
g4. Black replies by pushing his 
‘h-pawn’ to the h5-square. I have 
adorned this move with *!?’ as I 
would classify it as ‘interesting’. 

7 hxg4? hxg4 

White captures the bishop on 
g4 with his h-pawn. Black then 
takes the white pawn on g4 with 
his h-pawn. We will learn later 
that winning a bishop in return 


for a pawn is normally good, but 
here this is more than offset by 
the fact that White has allowed 
Black to open a dangerous file 
near his king. Thus I have given 
White’s seventh move a question 
mark to signify that it is bad. 



8 £ixe5?? 

White captures the pawn on e5 
with his knight. This is a blunder 
that allows Black to deliver a 
forced checkmate, hence the ??’. 

8...Wh4! 
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Black slides his queen from d8 
to h4 - a good move. The queen 
and rook line up effectively on 
the h-file and Black now threat¬ 
ens to move his queen to either 
h2 or hi to give checkmate. 



abcdefgh 


9f4 

White pushes his pawn from i 
to f4, desperately trying to give 
his king some breathing space. 
Now it has £2 as a flight square. 
9...g3! 

Pushing the pawn from g4 to 


g3. This move seals White’s fate 
as the f2-square is now under 
Black’s control. 

10 £}£3 

Now White can capture the 
black queen if it moves to the h2- 
square, but Black has another 
option. 

10...Whl mate 



abcdefgh 
It’s checkmate - White’s king 


has no escape. This final move 
could also have been written as 

lCL.Whl#. 
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Notation for Ambiguous moves 



abcdefgh 


Which rook? 


abcdefgh 

Which knight? 


Occasionally chess notation has to be amended slightly in order to 
avoid ambiguity. Imagine in the first diagram that White decides to 
move his rook from al to cl. Recording this as Scl would not clarify 
things — it could just as easily mean moving the other rook to cl. In¬ 
stead the solution is to write Sacl . This means ‘the rook on the a-file 
moves to the cl -square’. 

In the second diagram Black decides to capture on e5 with his 
knight on f7. Recording the move as ...£)fxe5 would still be ambigu¬ 
ous because both black knights are on the f-file. Instead the correct 
way is ...4i7xe5 (the knight on the seventh rank captures on e5). 
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Exercises 



Exercise 1 Exercise 2 


Exercise 1 

Without the help of the coordinates around the board, on which 
squares do (a) the star, (b) the cross and (c) the ‘x’ stand? 

Exercise 2 

a) Black, on his 43rd move of the game, decides to move his rook to 
the square occupied by the star. How would this move be recorded? 

b) If an annotation symbol were used after this move, which would be 
most appropriate: T, ‘!?’,'??’ or '!!’? 
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abcdefgh abcdefgh 

Exercise 3 Exercise 4 


Exercise 3 

a) Black decides to move his knight from the a4-square to b6. How is 
this recorded? 

b) If it were White to move and he promoted his pawn to a queen, 
have a guess as to how this should be recorded. 

Exercise 4 

a) White decides to move his rook from the a2-square to d2. How 
should this be recorded? 

b) If it were Black to move and he played his pawn from b7 to b5, 
how would White’s reply of en passant be recorded? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

a) c4; b) d6; c) g4 

Exercise 2 

a) This move would be recorded as 43... 2h5 

b) Black’s move does nothing to prevent White from giving check¬ 
mate with Ha8, so the symbol should be '??’. 

Exercise 3 

a) The move is recorded as ... 53ab6 

b) White’s promotion to a queen should be recorded as cSW. 

Exercise 4 

a) White’s move should be recorded as 2ad2 (the rook on the a-file 
moves to the d2-square). It’s true that a recording of S2d2 would also 
be unambiguous (except to Star Wars fans), but on these occasions 
the file seems to take precedence over the rank. 

b) White’s reply would simply be recorded as cxb6, just as if Black’s 
pawn had been on b6. 
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Chapter Six 
How the Game Ends 

In this chapter we take a look at the different ways a game of chess 
can end. There are two possible results: one of the players may win (in 
which case the other one loses!) or the game can end in a draw. If the 
two players are competing in a tournament, a win normally scores one 
point, a draw scores half-a-point and a loss scores zero. In competi¬ 
tive play it’s also customary for the players to shake hands at the end 
of the game — this is a common courtesy and also a recognition that 
both players agree on the result of the game. 

As we have already seen in Chapter 3, the main way to win a game 
is by checkmating your opponent. In this chapter, however, we shall 
also discuss a second way you can win a game: if your opponent re¬ 
signs. 

There are quite a few ways the game can end in a draw. The three 
most important ways for you to know are the following: 

1) Stalemate 

2) Perpetual Check 

3) Draw by Agreement 

We shall be taking a look at these in turn later in the chapter. 
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Checkmating 
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Checkmate with king and queen Checkmate with king and rook 


For beginners checkmate is the normal way for the game to finish. 
The diagrams above show two common checkmating patterns. The 
first sees White checkmating the black king with the use of his own 
king and queen. Notice that the queen covers all possible escape 
routes. Black's only other possibility, capturing the queen, is illegal 
because it is protected by White’s king. The second diagram sees 
White’s king and rook combine to give checkmate. Here the white 
king is very useful as it covers three possible escape squares. 

We’ll look at checkmating patterns in more detail in the next chap¬ 
ter. 
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Resigning 
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Black could resign 


When players become more experienced they don’t wait for the game 
to end in checkmate. If a player feels that it is only a matter of time 
before he is checkmated, he may resign instead of waiting for the inevi¬ 
table. If the position above was reached between two club players, 
Black would almost certainly resign as the game is unlikely to last long. 

However, when two beginners are playing I would never advocate 
resigning — I’ve seen far too many games ending in stalemate! 


How the Game Ends 


Stalemate - The Last Chance Saloon 
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White is winning Not any more! 


Even if you only have a bare king and your opponent has his whole 
army, there is still hope of a draw by stalemate. Stalemate occurs when 
one player, whose turn it is to move and who is not in check, has no 
legal way of continuing. If this happens the game ends in a draw! 

In the first diagram above, White, whose move it is, is winning eas¬ 
ily. We will examine how to win this type of position more closely in 
the next chapter, but one way to win here is 1 Wf5 *bd8 2 Wd7 mate. 
However, if he plays 1 Wf6?P (diagram 2) the position is stalemate — 
Black has no legal move! 
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Stalemate: Not just for Bare Kings 
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White to move 


Oopsl Stalemate! 


For stalemate to occur, the lucky player doesn’t necessarily have to be 
down to a bare king. Consider the diagrams above. In the first White 
has many good possibilities, including capturing the bishop on h8 or 
giving check with the queen on the e6-square. However, what hap¬ 
pens if he chooses to play 1 Wf8P? here? The double question mark is 
a clue — it’s stalemate! Even though Black has eight pieces on the 
board he cannot move any one of them. Six of them are blocked, 
while moving the rook or the king would leave him in check. 
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Perpetual Check 
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Black to play 
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Checkl Checkl Checkl 



In the first diagram White looks to be in good shape - he has two 
extra rooks and is threatening to give checkmate with WhS. However, 
it’s Black’s move and he can do something to save the game. Consider 
the move 1 ...Wg3+, reaching the second diagram. White is forced to 
play 2 ‘i’hl. Now Black can play 2...'H f h3+, after which 3 i’gl is the 
only reply. But now Black can play 2...Wg3+! and we have reached the 
second diagram again. White must play 3 ‘i’hl and the players could 
go on like this indefinitely. This is known as perpetual check and the 
result is a draw. 
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Other Ways to Draw 
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The bare kings 
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No progress can be made 


There are a couple of other important ways to draw. The first occurs 
when both players are left with only their kings on the board. Obvi¬ 
ously there is no way that either player can give check, let alone 
checkmate! 

The second way a game can end in a draw is by agreement. A 
player might offer his opponent a draw if he there is no possible way 
for either side to make progress. In the second diagram all the pawns 
are blocked and there is no route through for either king. Rather than 
playing on aimlessly and indefinitely, it makes much more sense for 
the players to agree to an immediate draw. 
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More on Draw Offers 
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Draw? Draw? 


Between more experienced players, mutual agreement is probably the 
most common way for a game to end in a draw. In the diagrams 
above there still seems to be plenty of play for both sides, but experi¬ 
enced players realise that best play would certainly lead to a draw and 
thus would save the effort of playing on and agree a draw at this stage. 

However, I would advise beginners and inexperienced players to 
avoid offering draws and to play the game to its natural conclusion. 
There is much to be learnt by playing these simplified endgames and, 
anyway, who is to say that your opponent is going to play perfectly? 
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The Touch Move Rule 
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Oopsl White touches his king 
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Checkmatel 



One rule that must be adhered to in competitive play (though not 
necessarily in friendly games) is the ‘touch move’ rule. If a player 
whose turn it is touches a certain piece, he is obliged to move that 
piece if he can do so legally. In the example above you can see that 
this can easily lead to disaster. 

My advice here is to be absolutely sure of what move you are going 
to make before touching a piece (if it helps, sit on your hands!). If you 
wish to adjust a piece on its square, you should precede this action by 
saying ‘J’adoube’ (French for ‘I adjust’). 
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Exercises 
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Exercise 1 Exercise 2 

White to play Black to play 


Exercise 1 

Which moves give (a) checkmate, (b) only check and (c) stalemate? 

Exercise 2 

In this position Black decided to resign? Can you find a better move? 
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Exercise 3 Exercise 4 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 3 

How should Black reply if White plays 1 h4 here? 

Exercise 4 

a) How many different ways does Black threaten checkmate in this 
position? 

b) Does White have any saving resource? 
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Exercise 5 
White to Play 

Exercise 5 

Here White decided to play 1 
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Exercise 6 
White to play 

How should the game continue? 


Wc8+. 


Exercise 6 

a) What happens if White touches his queen on a2? 

b) What happens if White touches his bishop? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

a) Wb8, We8 and Wg7 give checkmate. 

b) 'Vle6 and WdS give check. 

c) «T6 gives stalemate. 

Exercise 2 

A tricky one this. Instead of resigning (prematurely in this case), Black 
can play the very clever l...clW+!l. If White captures with 2 Wxcl the 
position is stalemate. White could also move the king (say 2 ikB) but 
following 2...Wxd3+ 3 ixdd all that is lef t are the bare kings and the 
game is drawn. 

Exercise 3 

If White plays 1 h4P? Black has no legal move — it’s stalemate and a 
draw. 

Exercise 4 

a) Black threatens checkmate in four different ways: ...’tf'b t, ...Wcl, 
...Wdl and ...Sbl. (In annotations three dots followed by a move in¬ 
dicates a black move). 

b) White has a devious saving resource in 1 Sxg7+!! (giving up mate¬ 
rial on purpose — a sacrifice) l...'4’xg7 (l...‘i > h8?? turns a draw into a 
loss by allowing 2 Wf8 mate) 2 We7+ i’gS 3 WeSH- < £’g7 4 We7+ and 
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White continues to check on the e8- and e7-squares - Black has no 
way to avoid perpetual check and a draw. 

Exercise 5 

I Wc8+ is illegal because White is in check himself from the black 
r( 10 k on e5. However, now White has touched his queen he is obliged 
to move it if possible. Therefore he must play 1 We3, allowing his 
queen to be captured by the rook. 

Exercise 6 

a) Again White is obliged to move the queen. In this case he can ei¬ 
ther play 1 Wxe6 or block the check with 1 We2. 

b) Normally White would have to move the bishop but in this case 
White is in check and has no legal move with his bishop. Thus he is 
allowed to escape the check in whichever way he pleases. 
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Chapter Seven 
Checkmating Methods 
and Patterns 


In this chapter we’ll be taking a closer look at the checkmating meth¬ 
ods that you’ll be likely to need and also the most common checkmat¬ 
ing patterns you will come across. 

In Chapters 8 and 9 we will be dealing with how to win pieces and 
how to exploit a material advantage. However, it’s suffice to say here 
that the process of converting material advantages often leads to a 
position in which you have to checkmate the bare king. Here we will 
deal with the three most common scenarios: king and queen versus 
king, king and two rooks versus king, and king and rook versus king. 

There are of course hundreds of ways to set up checkmating posi¬ 
tions, but some mating patterns crop up time and time again so it’s 
certainly worth familiarising yourself with these. There are also tricky 
checkmates that arise very early on in the game. These and their anti¬ 
dotes must be learnt or else you could find yourself losing before 
you’ve even got into your stride! 
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Checkmating with King and Queen versus King 


This endgame is one of the most 
common amongst beginners. 
There are a few mating proce¬ 
dures but the aim is always the 
same: the opposing king must be 
driven to the edge of the board. 
The method I’m advocating is not 
I he quickest route, but I believe it 
the most logical and simplest - 
there is no real chance of going 
wrong (famous last words!). 



Here we’ll take the white 
pieces and it’s our job to check¬ 
mate the black king. The first 
stage of the plan is to force the 
black king onto the edge just by 
using the queen. Say we choose 
the back rank. 
lWh4! 

Cutting the king off - now 
there is no way through the 
fourth rank. 

I...&d5 

Black sensibly tries to remain 
as central as possible - White can 
only force checkmate once the 
black king is on the edge. 
Throughout this sequence I’m 
choosing Black’s greatest path of 
resistance. 

2«f4! 

‘Boxing in’ the black king. 
Now it cannot pass through the 
fourth rank or the f-file. 
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2...'±>c5 3 We4 
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Black’s box is getting smaller; 
now it’s the squares d5-a5-a8-d8 - 
a 4 by 4 coffin. 

3...<4d6 4 Wf5 ±c6 5 We5 ±b6 
6 Wd5 

White continues to make the 
box smaller. Notice that White 
forces the black king into the 
corner without any checking. 6 
Wd6+ 4^5 would actually allow 
the black king to escape from its 
intended destination. 


6...4c7 7 We6 4b7 8 Wd6 4a7 
9 Wc6 4b8 10 Wd7 

Finally Black’s king is confined 
to the back rank. Now comes the 
second part of the plan: White 
brings up the king. 



10...4a8 11 4b2 

A big word of warning: be very 
careful not to make the box too 
small - 11 Wc7?? would give 
stalemate! 

U...4b8 12 4b3 4a8 13 4b4 
±b8 14 4b5 4 a8 15 4b6 
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mates. 



W...0W 1_ J C 

abcdergh 

Now the white king has been 

brought to its optimum point and 16 Wd8 and 16 We8 were also 
White has a choice of check- checkmate. 
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Beware of Stalemate! 



White must be careful 


White checkmates 


By sticking to the formula above you should have no problems 
checkmating with king and queen against king. However, you should 
be wary of moving the king and queen to close to the enemy king. In 
the first diagram above White has not followed the simple formula 
and now has to be careful. Indeed the natural-looking 1 'i’cfi?? would 
lead to immediate stalemate. Instead White should play 
ltf7! 

leaving the black king stuck on the back rank. Checkmate now fol¬ 
lows shortly after 

l...*c8 2 it'c6 £b8 3 Wb7 mate 
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Checkmating with King 
and Two Rooks versus King 



1 2a4! 

First White cuts off the black 
king with one of the rooks. Now 
the king cannot go through the 
fourth rank and must mark time 
on the Fifth. 

1...&G 2 flh5+ 

The next step is to force the 
king backwards by checking with 
the other rook. 
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2...&g6 

If, as on this occasion, the 
black king attacks one of the 
rooks, the rook in question simply 
moves to the other side of the 
board, out of reach of the black 
king. 

3 Sb5 i’ffi 4 Sa6+ 

White continues with the plan: 
one rook prevents the king from 
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going forward while the other one 
forces the king back by checking. 
4...&e7 5 Sb7+ &d8 

The king is forced to the back 
rank — there is nowhere else to 
go. The next check will be 
checkmate. 

6 fia8 mate 



abcdefgh 
Notice that White didn’t need 


to use his king at all. This check¬ 
mating sequence in known in 
some chess circles as the lawn- 
mower — White’s rooks relent¬ 


lessly mow down the black king. 
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In this next example the rooks 
are more awkwardly placed, 
bunched together behind the 
white king, but White soon 
organises them in typical lawn- 
mower fashion. 

6 Sa3 &e4 7 Shi! 

In order to play Sh4+, again 
driving back the black king. 
7...<&f4 8 Sh4+ &g5 9 Sb4! 

Again moving out of reach of 
the black king. 
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Black heads over to harass the 
rooks. 

10 Sa5+ &e6 11 Kb6+ *d7 12 
Sa7+ £>c8 

The black king has been forced 
to the back rank. 
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13 Sh7! 


The immediate Hb8 is not pos¬ 
sible, as the black king covers this 
square, so White plays a waiting 
move and forces the black king to 
move. 

13...&d8 14 fib8 mate 
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Checkmating with King and Rook versus King 



The checkmate with king and 
rook against king is more com¬ 
plex than the previous ones dis¬ 
cussed. As with queen and king 
versus king, the idea is to force 
the opposing king into a comer. 
However, the rook cannot do this 
on its own - it needs the help of 
the king. 

There are three stages to the 
plan. The first is to bring the king 


and rook close together. 

1 ±b2 ±d5 2 ±c3 &e5 3 Sh4 
'& ! dL5 4 fic4 
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The first stage is complete. The 
second stage of the plan is to 
force the opposing king into a 2 
by 1 box in the corner. On each 
move you must make the box 
smaller if possible. If this is not 
an option, you must improve the 
position of your king. If neither 
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of these options is available you 
must make a waiting move with 
the king. 

4.. .6e5 5 2d4 

Making the box smaller - it’s 
now 4 by 4. 

5.. .<&e6 
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6&c4 


Making the box smaller by 6 
Sd5?? is obviously a blunder; the 
rook doesn’t have the support of 
its own king and can simply be 
captured. Therefore White goes 


for the second best option: im¬ 
proving the position of the king. 

Note that White doesn’t check 
the black king at all. 6 Se4+ 
would allow Black’s king to es¬ 
cape the box with b.-.'i’dS. 

6.. .£>e5 7 *c5 

Again there is no chance to de¬ 
crease the size of the box so 
White improves his king’s posi¬ 
tion. 

7.. .6e6 8 Sd5 



Now the box becomes smaller. 
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The routine continues until Black 
is driven to the edge. 

8...£f6 9 id6 in 10 Se5 ±f6 

In this situation White can nei¬ 
ther decrease the box size nor 
improve the position of his king 
so he falls back on option three: a 
waiting move with the king. 

11 *d5 ifl 12 Se6 igl 13 ieS 
in 14 ±-f5 ig7 15 Sf6 'ih? 16 

Sg6 
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by 1 box. The final stage of the 
plan is to bring the king closer 
and prepare for checkmate. 

16.. .‘±’h8 17 l>f6 'ih? 18 in 

Now the white king is covering 

the crucial squares near the comer 
and everything is ready for mate. 

18.. .<&h8 19 Sh6 mate 
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A typical mating pattern; the 
white rook checks the black king 
and covers the h7-square while 
the, while the white king covers 
both g7 and g8. 


Completing the second stage 
of the plan: Black’s king is in a 2 
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In contrast, 19 Sg7?? would be 
a terrible blunder. The box is 
reduced to 1 by 1, Black’s king 
cannot move and it’s stalemate. 
Going back to the position after 
18&f7, if it were White to move 
here the way to checkmate 


quickly would be to play a waiting 
move that doesn’t ruin the posi¬ 
tion. Something like Hf6 would 
be good enough. Black would be 
forced to go into the comer with 
his king and White could reply 
with Sh6 mate. 
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Fool’s Mate and Scholar’s Mate 


There are a couple of checkmates 
that can arise very quickly from 
the starting position: fool’s mate 
and scholar’s mate. 

Fool’s mate is the quickest 
possible checkmate from the 
starting position — there are only 
two moves from each side. 

1G? 

A bad move, which does noth¬ 
ing for development and exposes 
the king (we will deal with open¬ 
ing play in more detail in Chapter 
10 ). 

1.. .e5 2 g4?? 

This is a thousand times worse 
than White’s first move — it al¬ 
lows an immediate checkmate! 

2.. .Wh4 mate! 

Difficult to believe, but true. 
WTiite’s two opening moves have 
stripped away the king’s pawn 


cover. White cannot move his 
king, capture the queen or block 
the attack. 
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Fool’s mate is hardly ever seen 
because it needs so much coop¬ 
eration from the White player. 
However, scholar’s mate is seen 
very frequently in beginner’s 
chess - I was champion of my 
junior school chess club chiefly 
because of this weapon! 
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1 e4 e5 

In Chapter 10 we’ll examine 
this very popular opening se¬ 
quence in more detail. 

2 Wh5 

White goes straight for the kill 
by moving his queen to the h5- 
square. Before you all rush to 
adopt this approach, I must warn 
you that we’ll be dealing with the 
major disadvantage of developing 
the queen so early in Chapter 10. 
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2...<Sk6 


Black develops a piece and de¬ 
fends the pawn on e5. 

3i.c4 

White brings out his bishop to 
the c4-square. Is there a threat? 



3...£lf6?? 

Black obviously doesn’t think 
so. He develops his other knight 
and, incidentally, now attacks the 
white queen on h5. The double 
question mark attached to ...£)f6 
is explained by White’s next. 

4 Wxf7 mate! 
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It’s checkmate! The king has 
no escape squares, the queen 
cannot be captured by the king 
(it’s protected by the bishop on 
c4) and obviously you cannot 
block when the attacked king is 


so close to the checking piece. 

This position is seen literally 
thousands of times in beginners’ 
games but a defence for Black is 
not too difficult to find. The 
move 3...£}f6 is the culprit - 
Black must instead deal with the 
threat to the f7-pawn, which is 
attacked twice. We will study 
threats and defences to threats in 
more detail in Chapter 8, but here 
it’s enough to say that Black must 
either defend the f7-pawn (with, 
say, 3...We7 or 3..3U f f6) or block 
the route of one of the attackers 
(3...g6 comes to mind). In either 
case the danger is averted and 
Black lives on. 
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Back Rank Mate 
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Black’s back rank is unguarded 

The back rank mate is also a very common occurrence in games be¬ 
tween improving players. Although castling generally brings the king 
into safety, the very same pawns that cover the king from a frontal 
attack can also lead to its downfall. In the second diagram White ex¬ 
ploits the unguarded back rank to deliver checkmate. Black’s king 
cannot move forward because the pawns have incarcerated it. 

One easy way to guard against such disasters is to take time out to 
move one of the three pawns. Here White has moved his pawn from 
h2 to h3, so any checks on the back rank can be dealt with simply by 
&h2. 
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Checkmating Patterns: Queen Checkmates 



Over the next few pages we’ll take a brief look at some of the more 
common checkmating patterns (this first batch all see the queen deliv¬ 
ering checkmate). In the majority of cases you’ll notice that the 
checkmated king is on the back rank and the kingside — this is normal 
because most players tend to castle kingside at some point during the 
game. 
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Checkmating Patterns: Rook Checkmates 



The diagrams above show four common rook checkmates. The 
first is another back-ranker’ with the bishop on f5 covering the one 
flight square available on Black’s second rank. The second diagram 
illustrates the rook and the bishop again working effectively, while the 
third sees the rook and knight combining to cover h8, h7, g7 and g8. 
The final diagram is a variation of the lawnmower theme but with 
White using a queen instead of an extra rook. 
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Checkmating Patterns: Bishop Checkmates 



Here are four popular bishop checkmates. The first diagram shows 
the bishop combining with the rook, with the black pawn on h7 pre¬ 
venting the king from escaping that way. The second diagram per¬ 
fectly illustrates the power of the pair of bishops, while the third 
shows how the bishop and knight combine to checkmate the king in 
the corner. Finally, the fourth diagram shows how a bishop and queen 
can give checkmate on an open board. 
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Checkmating Patterns: Knight Checkmates 



The diagrams above show four checkmates delivered by knights. 
The first illustrates how a knight can work together with a rook, while 
the second again sees the knight and bishop combining well together. 
The third demonstrates a position which is known, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, as a ‘smothered mate’, and the fourth shows two knights joining 
to give mate. 
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Checkmating Patterns: Pawn Checkmates 



Pawn checkmates are rarer than ones involving the more valuable 
pieces, but they do crop up from time to time. The first diagram 
shows the knight and bishop covering the flight squares, while the 
second sees the pawn combining well with the queen. The third illus¬ 
trates a typical finishing position for king, bishop and pawn versus 
king, and the fourth demonstrates the power of two mighty pawns on 
the seventh rank. 
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Exercises 



Exercise 1 
White to play 


Exercise 2 
White to play 


Exercise 1 

White can force checkmate on his second move. Can you spot the 
sequence? 

Exercise 2 

Using the ‘lawnmower’ method, how can White force checkmate on 
his third move? 
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Exercise 3 
White to play 


Exercise 4 
Black to play 


Exercise 3 

How can White force checkmate on his second move? 


Exercise 4 

a) What is White’s threat? 

b) Give three possible moves for Black that escape the threat. 
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Exercise 5 
Black to play 

Exercise 5 

a) What is White’s threat? 

b) Does 1 ...h6 help Black? 

c) Does l-.g6 help Black? 
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Exercise 6 
White to play 


Exercise 6 

How can White’s queen and pawn combine to force checkmate on 
White’s second move? 
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Exercise 7 Exercise 8 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 7 

White has two independent ways of giving checkmate on his second 
move. Can you spot them? 

Exercise 8 

Can you see how White can force checkmate on his second move? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

1 “&C6! (controlling the b7-square) 1 ...'i’aS 2 Wb7 mate. 

Exercise 2 

1 Sg6 (the rook moves far away from the black king; now White is 
ready with the ‘lawnmower’) l...‘i£’d7 2 2h7+ ^eS 3 Sg8 mate. 

Exercise 3 

If it were Black to move the solution would be easy: 1 ,..'i'h8 2 Sf8 
mate. With White to play he must make a ‘waiting move’ without ru¬ 
ining his position. It transpires that any movement of the rook along 
the f-file (except f8 of course) will do. So the sequence could be, for 
example 1 Sf6 'i’hS 2 Sf8 mate. 

Exercise 4 

a) White’s threat is Wxf7 mate. 

b) Moves that prevent White’s threat include 1...^3f6, 1 ...Wf6, l...'ii f e7, 
l...£lh6, l...f6, l...f5 and l...d5. 

Exercise 5 

a) White’s threat is fia8 mate. 

b) 1 ...h6?? doesn’t help because 2 fia8 is still checkmate - the white 
knight on g5 covers the h7-square. 
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c) l...g6! is a good move; now 2 Ba8+ can be met by 2...'&g7. 

Exercise 6 

White can play 1 f6! (controlling the g7-square) and, regardless of 
what Black plays, 2 Wg7 will be checkmate. 

Exercise 7 

7) The most obvious method is 1 lie8+ < i i h7 2 fih8 mate. However, 
White can also force checkmate with 1 Sh3 followed by 2 Bh8. 

Exercise 8 

1 £)f6! sets up a deadly checkmating pattern involving the rook and 
the knight. Black has no way of preventing 2 Sh7 mate. 
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Chapter Eight 

Attacking and Defending Pieces 

While it’s true that the aim of the game is to checkmate your oppo¬ 
nent, attempting this right from the start is unlikely to be a success - 
the king is simply too well defended. Checkmate is the ultimate goal, 
hut the majority of games are won by the gradual elimination of the 
opposing pieces. When the king is out in the open and devoid of pro¬ 
lection, checkmate becomes far easier to deliver. 

Basically, the initial objective of the game is to capture your oppo¬ 
nent’s pieces and hang on to you own. It’s common sense that the 
side with the bigger army is more likely to give checkmate. In fact it’s 
also a rolling effect: if you have more pieces than your opponent, you 
are likely to dominate and indeed win even more pieces. 

Of course the quality of the pieces is just as important as the quan¬ 
tity, and over the next few pages we will be examining their values. A 
word of warning, however: even though we will be attempting to give 
pieces numerical values, every position must be judged on its own 
merits. The queen may be the most powerful piece but it will display 
only a percentage of its effectiveness if it is blocked in by its own 
pieces or pawns. 
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The Mobility of Pieces on an Open Board 
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Bishop and knight in the centre Bishop and knight in the comers 


Most pieces are more effective in the centre of the board than they 
are on the edge. In the centre they control more squares and thus 
have greater mobility. In the first diagram both the bishop and the 
knight are centrally placed. The bishop controls 13 squares while the 
knight controls eight. If you now move these pieces to the corner, as 
in the second diagram, their power reduces significantly: the bishop 
now controls only seven squares while the knight only controls a mea¬ 
sly two. 
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Comparing the Mobility of Different Pieces 


Piece 

Centre 

Moves 

Edge 

Moves 

Corner 

Moves 

Reduction 
in Mobility 

Rook 

14 

14 

14 

0% 

Queen 

27 

21 

21 

22% 

Bishop 

13 

7 

7 

46% 

King 

8 

5 

3 

63% 

Knight 

8 

4 

2 

75% 


’ The table above illustrates the mobility of the pieces in the centre, on 
I he edges and in the corners of the board, assuming of course that the 
board is otherwise empty. 

The first thing to notice is that the rook is not at all affected - it’s 
|ust as powerful in the corners as it is in the centre. The queen’s 
power is not reduced by much; it can sail control 21 squares from the 
corner. 

The bishop loses much of its effectiveness on the edge or the cor¬ 
ner. In effect it loses one of the two diagonals it normally controls. 
The worst affected piece, however, is the knight, whose short-range 
jumping ability is certainly not suited for the corners of the board. It’s 
statistics like these that have inspired such maxims as ‘a knight on the 
rim is grim’. 
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Giving Pieces a Numerical Value 




Queen 

9 

Rook 

5 

Bishop 

3 

Knight 

3 

Pawn 

1 

King 

not relevant 


The table above illustrates the almost universally recognised numerical 
values of the pieces. Of course the value of the king is actually infi¬ 
nitely large - it simply cannot be traded - but I would say the king’s 
power is similar to that of a minor piece. 

Using these numbers you can conclude that a queen is worth about 
the same as a rook, minor piece and pawn, or that the knight is worth 
three pawns. However, I must re-emphasise that values can change 
from position to position. For example, in blocked positions a 
knight’s value may increase whilst a rook’s decreases. If a pawn is very 
close to promotion, then its value may increase. 
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Safe Moves 

In i he next few pages we will be talking about ‘safe moves’, ones that 
tin not allow your opponent to gain material. The ability to make safe 
moves is one of the most fundamental skills of chess and cannot be 
underestimated. You may be surprised to hear that a huge proportion 
i if games between beginners is heavily influenced by players allowing 
pieces to be captured for no return (leaving them ‘en prise’ in chess 
parlance). Mastering the ability of making safe moves is an absolute 
guarantee to better results. Actually, I should add a little caveat to that 
Iasi sentence. It’s true that you cannot expect success just by shuffling 
yi uir pieces in an ever-so-safe manner. Moving your king backwards 
and forwards from gl to hi to gl will only work against a highly co¬ 
operative opponent! At some point you are really obliged to do some- 
(lung active. But active doesn’t have to be reckless. 

When making a move with a piece, at least two questions have to 
lie considered: 

1) Can this piece now be captured by an opposing piece? 

2) Has this move opened the way for another of my pieces to be 
captured? 

As we shall see, even this simplification doesn’t tell the whole story. 
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Making Safe Moves (1) 
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White to play 

Let’s consider some moves here. 1 £)f4 and 1 ?3e5 are safe moves: 
there are no black pieces that can capture the knight. 1 ®b4??, how¬ 
ever, is unsafe: the knight can be captured by the enemy pawn on c5. 
Both 1 ^Hfe4 and 1 Vd5 are safe, but 1 'Vlc6?? and 1 Wf6?? are unsafe. 
The move 1 h4 is more complex. The pawn can be captured by the 
black bishop, but then White would be able to recapture on h4 with 
the g3-pawn. Materially speaking White would lose one point but gain 
three - an overall profit of two. Thus 1 h4 can be regarded as safe. 
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Making Safe Moves (2) 
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White to play 


What about the move 1 £)d4 here? Black can capture with 1 ...Sxd4? 
hut then White can recapture with 2 Wxd4. White loses three points 
hut gains five — a material ‘balance’ of plus two. So 1 4kl4 is safe. 

I Wd4?? on the other hand, is not safe. Following 1 ...Hxd4 2 £ixd4 
White has once more gained five points but has this time lost nine - 
an overall loss of four. 

Finally, 1 b4? isn’t safe for a different reason. This pawn itself can¬ 
not be captured, but White has now left the a4-pawn undefended and 
i his can be captured by either the rook or the bishop. 
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Threatening Your Opponent’s Pieces 
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White to play 

The next step on the ladder to success is the ability to make safe 
moves that carry threats. In the diagram above, for example. White 
has four ways of attacking the undefended knight on d7. Can you spot 
them? 

1 2dl and 1 2d3 are both safe, as is 1 jLb5. In the latter example 
Black can capture with l...£3xb5 but White recaptures with 2xb5 - an 
overall material gain/loss of zero. 

The final possibility of attacking the d7-knight is with 1 Ag4??, but 
this is not safe. Black can simply reply with l...hxg4, after which 
White has lost three points. 
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Making Safe Threats 
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White to play 

I .et’s see how many safe ways White can threaten Black’s c7-rook. 

I'irstly, both 1 ^.a5 and 1 iLf4 are safe. In the latter case l...lB f xf4?? 
can be met by 2 W x f4 — a net gain of six points for White. Similarly, 1 
Had and 1 Heel are also safe. In both cases Black can capture on cl 
hut White can recapture leaving an overall gain of zero — this is often 
called an exchange or a trade. Finally, 1 Wg3 and 1 Wf4 are safe 
threats - they both give Black the option of exchanging queens. 1 
Wc3P? and 1 Wc6??, however, are unsafe. 
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Capturing Your Opponent’s Pieces 
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A choice of captures 


Following on from the previous section, another crucial skill is decid¬ 
ing which pieces to capture and which pieces to leave alone. In the 
diagram above White has three possible captures; let’s look at each 
one in turn. 

1 ^.xd5?? is an unsafe capture: Black replies with l...£lxd5, which 
gives White an overall loss of two points. 1 Sxe8+ is a safe capture: 
after l...Exe8 there is a net gain of zero as players have simply traded 
rooks. 1 .£.xh5, however, is a good capture because, materially speak¬ 
ing, White gains one point. 
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Good, Safe and Unsafe Captures 
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Three possible captures 


I lire’s another example in which White has a choice of captures. Let’s 
look at them in ascending order of quality. 

I 4)xa5P? is an unsafe capture: following l...bxa5 White has lost 
i wo points. 1 Sxd7 is a safe capture and a trade of rooks (a zero gain 
lor both sides). 1 Hxe5!, however, is a good capture that nets White a 
pawn (or one point). 

Note that the sequence 1 Hxd7 4)xd7 2 Hxe5P? loses White four 
points after 2...£lxe5!. 
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Attackers and Defenders 
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White to play 


A good but not a definitive guide as to whether a threatened piece 
should be captured is to subtract the number of pieces defending the 
threatened piece from the number of pieces attacking it. If the answer 
is greater than aero then there is a good chance that the piece can be 
safely captured. In the diagram above White has two rooks attacking 
the pawn on c5 while Black has only one rook defending it. Thus 
White can safely play the sequence 1 Sxc5 Sxc5 2 Ilxc5, which wins a 
pawn (or one point). 
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Number of Attackers Versus 
Number of Defenders 
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Should White capture? 

In this example it’s the black pawn on d5 that is under threat. It’s 
attacked by the bishop on B and the rook on d4, while it’s defended 
by the bishop on e6 and the rook on d8. With two attackers and two 
defenders the pawn is not safe to capture or, put otherwise, is safely 
defended by the black pieces. After 1 jk.xd5P? jk.xd5 2 2xd5? Bxd5 
White gains four points but loses eight — a net loss of four points. 
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Value of Attackers versus Value of Defenders 
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Should White capture on d6? 


Unfortunately, it’s not just a case of counting up the attackers and 
defenders; their values are also just as important. In the diagram 
above, the d6-pawn is attacked twice and defended only once. All this 
points to a safe capture, but after 1 Sxd6? jLxdb 2 Wxd6 White has 
gained four points but lost five - a net loss of one point. The crucial 
detail here is that the attacked piece and its defender (the pawn and 
the bishop) are not worth as much as White’s least valuable attacker 
(the rook). 
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Capturing in the Correct Order 



How should White capture? 

Leading on from the previous section, another consideration when 
capturing pieces is which piece to use in the first capture. In the dia¬ 
gram above White has three units attacking the pawn on f5, while 
Black has only two units defending. However, 1 Sxf5? is an unsafe 

capture. After 1_fi.xf5! 2 fixf5 Sxf5 3 £lxf5 White has gained nine 

points but lost ten - a net loss of one. 

1 £3xf5! is a good capture - White uses the piece of lowest value. 
Following 1 ...-£Lxf5 2 Sxf5 Sxf5 3 Sxf5 White has gained nine but 
this time lost only eight — a net gain of one point. 
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Dealing with Threats to Pieces 

As I mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, one of the main 
aims of the game is to capture your opponent’s pieces. However, I 
also said that it’s important to hang on to your own pieces, and that’s 
the subject that we’ll be looking at here. Just as there are ways of get¬ 
ting out of check, when a piece of yours is attacked there are numer¬ 
ous means of dealing with the threat: 

1) You can move the threatened piece 

2) You can protect the threatened piece. 

3) You can capture the attacking piece. 

4) You can block the line of attack. 

5) You can counterattack. 

In the next few pages we’ll deal with each option in turn. 

Note that there are more possibilities when dealing with an at¬ 
tacked piece than there are when you are in check (five compared to 
three). Protecting the king when it is in check is simply not an option; 
nor is ‘going on a counterattack’. 
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Moving the Threatened Piece 
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The knight is attacked 


The bishop is attacked 


Moving the attacked piece is the simplest way to deal with the threat. 
In the first diagram above, White’s rook on bl attacks Black’s knight 
on b7. Black can deal with this threat safely with 1 ...4ia5, 1 ...4id6 or 
1 ...£id8. The move 1 ...4ic5??, however, is unsafe: following 2 dxc5 
^.xc5 Black has lost two points. 

In the second diagram the knight on b5 attacks White’s bishop on 
c3. Here safe moves include 1 Jk.b2, 1 Jk.d2 and 1 Jk.d4 (l...£lxd4 2 
exd4 is a net gain of zero), but 1 Jk.e5??, 1 Jk.b4??, 1 Jk.xf6?? and 1 
&xa5?? all lose points. 
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Protecting the Threatened Piece 
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Black's knight is attacked 


Black’s rook is attacked 


In the first diagram above, White’s rook attacks Black’s knight on a4. 
There are actually no safe squares for the knight to go (I’ll leave you 
to verify this). Instead, Black can deal with the attack with l...^.d7!, 
protecting the knight. Now 2 Bxa4?? Ji.xa4 would result in a net gain 
of two points for Black. 

In the second diagram Black’s rook is under attack. Black could 
protect it with l...Ae7??, but here this is no good because the rook is 
being threatened by a piece of lesser value. Following 2 2«Lxg5! ji.xg5 
Black has lost two points. Thus on this occasion it’s preferable to 
move the rook, for example 1 ...Sf5. 
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Capturing the Attacking Piece 
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Black’s knight is under threat 


Black attacks the bishop 


Capturing the attacking piece is usually a good option if it is available. 
In the first diagram above White’s rook on dl attacks Black’s knight 
on the d6-square. However, l...JiLxdl! is an effective way of dealing 
with this — after 2 ‘Sixdl Black has gained two points from the trans¬ 
action. 

In the second diagram White can tackle the threat to capture his 
bishop on d2 by playing 1 ®xd7! <£}xd7 2 Wxd? — a net gain of five 
points. But not 1 Wxd7?? <£}xd7 2 ^xd7, when White actually loses a 
point. 
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Blocking the Attack 
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The black rook is stuck 


Which way to block? 


In the first diagram above, the bishop on f3 attacks the black rook on 
a8. The rook can neither move nor be protected. However, Black can 
negate the threat by blocking with 1 ...c6!. Then 2 ^Lxc6?? is a blunder 
that loses two points after 2...£lxc6. Note that 1...4k6P? is an unsafe 
way of blocking and allows 2 JLxc6. 

In the second diagram Black’s rook on h8 is attacked by White’s 
bishop on b2. As well as moving the rook, Black can block the attack 
in two different ways: l...fie5P? loses material after 2 JixeS £lxe5, but 
l...£le5 is safe. 
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What does White do? 

If ail other methods of defence fail, counterattack may be the answer. 
The diagram above illustrates a simple case of this. White’s rook on 
hi is threatened by the bishop on d5; it cannot move to a safe square, 
it cannot be protected, the attacking piece cannot be captured and 
there is also no effective block (you can check this). However, White 
can save himself by playing 1 ^.d3+!. White’s threat is much stronger 
than Black’s (Black is forced to get out of check), and following, say, 
l...'t'g8 White’s rook now has an escape route along the first rank. 
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Counterattacking (2) 



abcdefgh 

White's rook seems trapped 


White’s rook is attacked by the bishop on a2 and none of the usual 
defences works. For example, the rook has no safe square to go (the 
al -square is controlled by the knight on c2). Ail seems lost, but White 
can counterattack in effective fashion with 1 ^.f4!. White’s new threat 
(to capture on c7) is more powerful than Black’s — a queen is worth 
more than a rook, so Black is forced to take defensive action. After, 
say, l...'B f c6, White now has space to move the rook to, for example, 
cl. 
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Two Useful Questions (1) 
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White to play 

Two very useful questions you can ask yourself on each move are 
‘which pieces can I capture?’ and ‘does my opponent have any 
threats?’ Say we have White in the diagram above. The answer to 
question one is that we can capture the knight on d7. The answer to 
question two is that Black is threatening to capture our queen on c2. 
If we carry out our threat and allow Black to carry out his (1 Ji.xd7 
£lxc2 2 2xc2) we will lose three points in the transaction. So here it’s 
better to deal with Black’s threat and move the queen. 
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Two Useful Questions (2) 
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White to play 

Let’s take White in the diagram above and ask the same questions. 
The answer to the first question is that we can capture the rook on c7 
with our knight on d5. The rook is defended by the bishop on a5, but 
we would still gain in the transacdon. The answer to the second ques¬ 
tion is that Black is threatening to capture our knight on e5. This time 
if we carry out our threat and allow Black to carry out his we will gain 
material - 1 4ixc7 Sxe5 leaves us with a net gain of two points. 
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Exercises 
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Exercise 1 Exercise 2 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 1 

How many safe moves does White have with his (a) knight and (b) his 
bishop? 

(c) Does White have any moves that will threaten something? 

Exercise 2 

a) How many captures does White have? 

b) Which captures are good, which ones are safe and which ones are 
unsafe? 
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Exercise 3 Exercise 4 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 3 

a) Is it a good or bad idea to play 1 Hxc5 in this position? 

b) Would it make any difference if Black’s queen were on e7? 

Exercise 4 

Can White safely capture the pawn on d5? 
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Exercise 5 Exercise 6 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 5 

Calculate the material gain or loss for White if he captures on c5 with 
(a) the knight, (b) the bishop and (c) the rook. 

Exercise 6 

Using the options of moving, protecting, capturing the attacker or 
blocking, list all the possible ways White has to deal with Black’s 
threat. How many of these are safe? 
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Exercise 7 
White to play 


Exercise 8 
Black to play 


Exercise 7 

a) Identify Black’s threat. 

b) List the safe ways that this threat can be dealt with. 


Exercise 8 

In this position Black attacked the rook on fl with l...Jk.c4. What is 
the only safe solution to this threat? 
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Exercise 9 
White to play 
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Exercise 10 
White to play 


Exercise 9 

a) Identify what White can do and what Black is threatening. 

b) Can you find White’s best move? 

Exercise 10 

a) Indicate which piece(s) White can capture. 

b) What is Black’s threat? 

c) What is White’s best move? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

a) White has two safe moves with his knight: 1 £)f4 and 1 £)el. After 

1 £}f4 ,£Lxf4 2 gxf4 White’s net loss is zero. 

b) White has only one safe move with the bishop: 1 ih5. 

c) 1 c5 attacks the black bishop on d6 and threatens to gain two 
points. 

Exercise 2 

a) White has three possible captures. 

b) 1 Itxc7 is good and wins one point. 1 £xg6 £)xg6 is safe — it nei¬ 
ther gains nor loses material. 1 *.xb5P? is unsafe; l...axb5 gives White 
a net loss of two points. 

Exercise 3 

a) 1 Sxc5 is a good capture. Following l...£hcc5 2 Wxc5 White has 
gained one point. 

b) Black’s queen being on e7 makes a big difference because now the 
c5-knight is protected twice. White loses material after 1 Itxc5?? <53xc5 

2 Wxc5P? Wxc5. 

Exercise 4 

White has three pieces attacking the pawn on d5, but Black has three 
pieces defending it. After, say, 1 4¥xd5P? £kxd5 2 4}xd5 £3xd5 3 
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ji.xd5 ^.xd5 White has gained seven points but lost nine — an overall 
deficit of two. 

Exercise 5 

11 ) Capturing on c5 with the knight gains White one point after, say, 1 
£lxc5 4lxc5 2 &.xc5 ^.xc 5 3 Sxc5. 

b) Similarly, White gains a point after 1 .&.xc5 £)xc 5 2 4lxc5 itxc5 3 
Sxc5. 

c) 1 Sxc5??, however, loses a point following I...£)xc5 2 ^.xc5 ^.xc5 
3 <hxc5. 

Exercise 6 

White can move with 1 £cl or 1 ^.el, capture with 1 Wxd8, or block 
with 1 Sd4, 1 Wd4 or 1 ^.d5. The only safe options are 1 jLcl, 1 ^.el 
and 1 Sd4. The moves 1 Wd4?? and 1 WxdS?? both lose four points 
while 1 ^.d5?? loses three. 

Exercise 7 

a) Black’s threat is to play l...flxe3. 

b) White can movewith 1 ^.d2, 1 jk.cl, 1 £.{2, or 1 -M , or protect 
with 1 <$3c2, 1 £k4 or 1 *f2. 

Exercise 8 

The only way to avoid losing material is to counter-attack with 2 Sal!. 
If 2,..Sxal 3 Sxal Black is no longer threatening the rook, while 
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moving the rook with, say, 2...Hd8 gives White time to move the rook 
on fl. 

Exercise 9 

a) White can capture the rook with Jk.xf7, but Black’s threat of ...Wg2 
mate is obviously stronger. 

b) White’s best move is 1 Jk.fl!, preventing the checkmate. 

Exercise 10 

a) White can capture the knight on e5 and the knight on h4. 

b) Black’s threat is ...£Jxc4. 

c) White’s best move is 1 Jk.xe5!, which both captures a knight and 
deals with Black’s threat at the same time. This is much stronger than 
1 Jk.xh4?? £Jxc 4, which loses two points. 
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Chapter Nine 
Tactics 


We learned in the last chapter the importance of capturing your op- 
pi inent’s pieces and holding on to your own; mastering this ability will 
guarantee you many wins at beginners’ level. However, as you move 
up the ranks and begin to play opponents who are more experienced, 
it will become increasingly difficult to succeed just by using these 
methods. You will find that threatening pieces or waiting for your 
opponent to leave them en prise will not be enough. Just like you, 
your opponents will be wily enough to be able to keep hold of their 
pieces and will be ready to exploit any small mistakes that you make. 
At this stage something more is required: an armoury of tricks and 
traps that will help you to win material or checkmate your opponent. 
The general term for this is ‘tactics’, and in this chapter we will be 
dealing with all the important tactics that will help you both to win 
material and defend against your opponents’ tricks 

The types of tactics we shall be dealing with include forks, pins, 
skewers, attacking a defender, eliminating a defender, discovered at¬ 
tacks, discovered checks, double checks, trapping pieces and so on. 
This might seem like a daunting list, but most of the ideas are straight¬ 
forward and can be mastered by practice. The most commonly seen 
tactics are forks, pins and skewers, so we shall deal with them first. 

Just like the previous chapter, this one is very important. It’s been 
said that chess is 99% tactics and at most levels this is certainly true. 
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The Fork 
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Black’s pieces are vulnerable Forking bishop and knight 


The fork is one of the most fundamental tricks used to win material. 
A fork occurs when a piece attacks two or more enemy pieces at the 
same time. In this straightforward example White’s queen moves 
from e2 to e4 and attacks both the black bishop on b4 and the black 
knight on g6. Both pieces are undefended and it’s easy to see that 
Black will lose one of them. When two pieces are forked this is also 
commonly know as a double attack. 
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A forking possibility 


Checkl 


In the first diagram the fact that Black’s king and bishop are on the 
si me file should alert you to the idea that there may be a tactical trick 
here. Indeed, White can fork the king and the bishop with 1 Sd4+ 
(diagram 2). When one of the attacks is against the opposing king, this 
is a particularly powerful fork because there is less chance of a coun- 
lerattack (see page 192). On this occasion Black is forced to move his 
king and White will follow up with 2 Sxd2, netting a bishop and three 
points. 
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White to play White to play 

Unlike some tactics, forks can be carried out by any of the pieces. In 
the first diagram White can play the powerful move 1 d5!, forking 
both black knights with the pawn. Black only has time to move one 
away, leaving White the opportunity to capture the other. 

The second diagram sees White’s king acting as an aggressive piece. 
White can step out of check with 1 l i > d4!, attacking both black rooks. 
On this occasion the rooks have no way of protecting each other and 
so one of them will be lost. 
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A family fork 


When a piece attacks more than two opposing pieces this is often 
referred to as a ‘family fork’. This is a speciality of the knight, which is 
particularly effective at sniffing out forking possibilities. In the exam¬ 
ple above, the knight moves from b5 to c7, forking the king on e8, 
the queen on d5 and the rook on a8. After 1 ... < 4’d7 White should pro¬ 
ceed by capturing the piece of greatest value: the black queen. Follow¬ 
ing 2 £lxd5 4ixd5 White has gained a queen for a knight - six points. 
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White to play White pins the knight 

One of the most powerful weapons you can use is a pin. This occurs 
when you attack an opposing piece that cannot move off the line of 
attack without exposing a more valuable piece behind it. There are 
two types: pins against kings and normal pins. We will deal with the 
former first. 

Pinning a piece against a king is the most potent type of pin be¬ 
cause the piece in question cannot move off the file or diagonal on 
which it is pinned. Above is a simple example. The rook pins the 
knight to the king; it cannot go anywhere and will be captured on 
Wilke's next move. 
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Attacking the Pinned Piece 



The knight is pinned 


The knight cannot legally move 


The first diagram above shows a more complex version of what we 
saw on the previous page. White has just pinned the black knight to 
the king with Hel (pinning a piece to a king is sometimes referred to 
as an ‘absolute pin 1 ). On this occasion Black is able to protect the 
knight with l....&f5. However, White can demonstrate the true po¬ 
tency of the pin by attacking the knight again with, say, 2 d3 (diagram 
2). The knight cannot legally move and is at White’s mercy. On the 
next move White will play 3 dxe4, winning a whole knight. 
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White has a pinning possibility... 


Pin and winl 


So far we have only dealt with a knight being pinned against its king, 
but far more powerful pieces can fall foul of the same trick. In the 
example above White makes use of the fact that the black king and 
queen are occupying the same diagonal (h3-c8). The move 1 2«i.h3 (see 
the second diagram) pins the queen to the king and guarantees White 
a substantial material gain. The black queen can legally move, but only 
along the diagonal and this obviously doesn’t help his cause. White 
will follow up with JLxe 6 and gain six points. 
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The black bishop is pinned 


Checkmate! 


liven in situations where the pinned piece is protected sufficiently and 
cannot be captured favourably, the ‘pinner’ may still be able to exploit 
the situation to his advantage. Consider the first diagram above. The 
black bishop on c7 is pinned against the king by the rook on cl. 
However, the king protects it and White cannot immediately attack it 
a second time. Nevertheless, White has something even more power¬ 
ful: 1 £)b6 mate! (diagram 2). Because the bishop cannot move it 
loses its defensive capabilities and cannot capture the knight on b6. 
This is a kind of smothered mate (see page 271). 
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White to play 


Exploiting the pins 


Here is a more complex example of what we saw on the previous 
page. In the first diagram there are actually three pins in operation. 
The rook pins the black bishop, the white queen pins the black queen 
and, finally, the rook on el pins the black pawn. 

All of Black’s pieces seem to be protected, but appearances can be 
deceptive. Indeed, White can win immediately with 1 Hxe6!! (diagram 
2). Neither the pinned queen nor the bishop can capture the rook, 
while ...‘i’xe6 is impossible due to the knight on g5. A closer look at 
the position reveals that it’s actually checkmate! 
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The knight on c4 is pinned White wins material 


A ‘normal’ pin is not quite as vicious as one against an opposing king, 
but it can still be mightily effective. The diagrams above illustrate a 
fairly straightforward example. The white rook on cl pins the black 
knight against the black queen. It’s legal for the knight to move, but 
this would obviously expose the queen to attack. At the moment the 
knight is protected by the queen and so 1 fixc4?? would be a blunder 
allowing l../tfxc4. Instead White attacks the knight again with 1 b3! 
(diagram 2). Black must lose the knight because l...£lxd2 2 flxc7 
£>xfl 3 *xfl is even worse. 
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The pawn protects the bishop... But the bishop doesn’t protect 

the pawn 


The example above is another demonstration of how a pinned piece 
loses much of its power. In the first diagram White’s queen pins the 
black bishop to the black queen. However, all seems secure for Black 
because the bishop is protected by both the queen and the pawn on 
e6. Nevertheless, Black’s illusions are shattered by the move 1 Jixe6l 
(diagram 2) - White exploits the pin by grabbing the seemingly de¬ 
fended pawn on e6. Black cannot capture on e6 without losing his 
queen, but now the defence of the d5-bishop is undermined and 
Black must lose material. 
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Danger on the e-file Black is skewered! 


\ skewer is very similar to a pin. This occurs when you attack an op¬ 
posing piece that cannot move off the line of attack without exposing 
a piece of equal or less value behind it. The diagrams above show a 
simple example. White plays 1 ILel +, skewering the black king to the 
black queen (obviously the queen is less valuable than the king). On 
this occasion the king must move, leaving White the possibility of 
capturing the black queen with the rook. 
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White has a skewer opportunity 


Like pins, skewers can only be achieved by long-range pieces, that is 
queens, rooks and bishops. In the diagram above White can play the 
straightforward 1 flcl, skewering the black bishop on c4 to the black 
knight on c5. Unfortunately for Black, he has no way of protecting 
the bishop, nor has he any useful counterattacking moves by either 
the knight or the bishop. If he moves the bishop the knight will be 
attacked so Black must lose a piece. 
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Black’s rooks are skewered 


White wants more 


Just as pinned pieces can be attacked more than once, so can skew¬ 
ered pieces. In the first diagram we see that the white bishop on g2 is 
skewering the black rooks - if the rook on e4 moves, White will cap¬ 
ture the other one on a8. Black can attempt to cut his losses with 
l...f5!, supporting the front rook. Now 2 ^Lxe4 fxe4 nets White two 
points, but 2 d3! (diagram 2) is more powerful. White prepares to 
capture the rook with a less valuable piece (the pawn) and thus win 
more material. 
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The knight protects the bishop The weakest link 


Attacking a piece that is already defending another attacked piece can 
often cause a defence to collapse. You are, in effect, attacking the 
weakest link. In the example above White is already threatening the 
bishop on f6 with the rook on fl. At the moment the bishop is pro¬ 
tected by the knight on d7, but by playing 1 Sadi! (diagram 2) White 
adds extra pressure and Black cannot take the strain. If the knight 
moves, White will capture the bishop; if it doesn’t, White will capture 
the knight. In either case Black winds up losing a piece. 
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The key is Black's knight White has won a minor piece 


I Eliminating a defender (sometimes called ‘destroying the guard’) is 
going one stage further than the previous page and is useful on the 
occasions when the defending piece can be protected. Take the ex¬ 
ample above. In the first diagram Black’s position is held together by 
the knight on e6 protecting the bishop on c5. White can, however, 
attack the ‘defender’ with 1 JLh3!. On this occasion the knight can be 
protected with 1 ...Be8. However, this isn’t enough to save Black be¬ 
cause NXTute simply eliminates the knight. After 2 ^Lxe6 2xe6 White 
can now safely play 3 2xc5 (diagram 2 ), winning three points. 
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Black’s knights are unprotected A useful discovery 


The discovered attack is another powerful weapon that can come in 
quite a few guises. It occurs when a piece moves off a line (a file, rank 
or diagonal), uncovering an attack from another piece behind it on the 
same line. In the example above, the white bishop moves off the e- 
file, uncovering an attack by the white rook on the black knight on 
the e8-square (diagram 2). What makes this particular discovered at¬ 
tack so effective is that the bishop itself is also attacking a piece — the 
knight on g6. No matter what Black does he will lose one of his 
knights. 
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Uncovering an Attack by Capturing 



Watch the d-file 


Black cannot recapture 


Uncovering an attack by capturing is simply a variation on what we 
discussed on the previous page. In the example above, the fact that 
White’s rook is on the same file as Black’s queen sends out danger 
signals. White can exploit this fact by unleashing a discovered attack 
with 1 ji.xh6! (diagram 2). Unfortunately for Black, he doesn’t have 
time to recapture on h6 because the new attack on the queen is a 
more pressing concern. Note that this discovered attack only works 
because White’s queen on f3 protects the rook, otherwise Black could 
reply with l...Wxdl+. 
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Watch the b1-h7 diagonal 


Black wins the knight 


Another variation on the discovered attack theme is when the piece 
moved to uncover the attack delivers check at the same time. As you 
would expect, this is even more potent than the previous two forms 
already discussed. In the example above. Black plays l...£lg3+! (dia¬ 
gram 2). As well as giving check, this uncovers an attack on the white 
knight from the bishop on g6. After 2 l ih2 Black can continue with 
2...jk.xd3, winning a knight. Note that the other possible discovered 
attack, l...£)f2+??, is a blunder on account of 2 53xf2, when it’s White 
who wins a knight! 
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White's rook is pinned Breaking the pin 


Pins and discovered attacks are more closely related than it would first 
appear. Indeed, a discovered attack can be a very effective way of 
breaking an otherwise annoying pin. In the first diagram above it 
looks like White is in some trouble - his rook is pinned to his unpro¬ 
tected queen and is attacked further by the bishop on d8. However, 
the fact that Black’s queen on a7 is also unprotected allows White to 
exploit a decisive discovered attack with 1 flxe6! (diagram 2). Now 
l...fxe6 is answered by 2 VHxaT and l...Wxe3 by 2 Hxe3: in both cases 
White wins material. 
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trouble lurks on the e-file A discovered check 


A discovered check is basically a special version of the discovered 
attack and can often be used with devastating effect. It occurs when a 
piece moves off a line (a file, rank or diagonal), uncovering a check 
from another piece behind it on the same line. In the first diagram the 
white bishop on e2 blocks the attack of the white rook against the 
black king. However, as soon as the bishop moves, as in the second 
diagram, Black will be in check. This gives the bishop carte blanche to 
do as much damage as possible. 
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The long diagonal spells trouble 


Black to move 


A.bove are a couple of examples of how a discovered check can be 
used to an advantage. In the first diagram White can play the lethal 1 
5}g5+!. It’s irrelevant that this knight is attacked by the pawns on h6 
and f 6 because Black is forced into a more pressing concern: getting 
out of check from White’s bishop on hi. However he deals with this, 
White will follow up by capturing the black queen. 

The second diagram sees a more modest reward for the discovered 
check. Black can win a pawn with 1 ...£ixb5+!. 
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Black’s king is in trouble Two checks for the price of one 


A double check is even more exceptional than a discovered check. It 
occurs when a piece moves off a line (a file, rank or diagonal) to give 
check, uncovering another check from a different piece behind it on 
the same line. Again it’s easiest to explain by looking at the example 
above. White plays the incredibly strong move 1 £lf6+! (in fact some 
texts use ++ to denote a double check). Black has only one move, 
l...'i > h8, afterwhich White has a choice of checkmates: lBfh7 or Wc8. 
Equally lethal is 1 £)g5+ (you can work out the mates). 
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A choice of double checks 


A visual checkmate 


A double check is particularly unpleasant to face because the only way 
out of any double check is to move the king - you can’t block a dou¬ 
ble check or capture both pieces at the same time! 

In the first diagram above White has a choice of double checks: 1 
.&g5+ or .$.a5+. 1 ^.g5+! is much stronger as it leads to checkmate 
after l...‘£ > d8 2 Hd8 mate or 1 ,..'£ > c7 2 .&.c7 mate (see the second dia¬ 
gram). 
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White to play ‘Pinning’ the queen to a8 

In some circumstances you can use checkmating ideas directly to win 
material. In the above example White can play the very powerful 
move 1 Sal! (diagram 2), attacking the black queen on a2. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Black, the queen cannot move away without allowing the 
rook to come down to the a8-square with fatal consequences — 
checkmate, l...Wd2 only delays the inevitable after 2 Sa8+. The best 
that Black can do is to give up his queen for the rook with l...'Hbcal 2 
Sxal. 
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Black’s knight is loose... 
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And so is the king 


Above is another example of White exploiting both an unguarded 
piece and a vulnerable king in order to win material. 1 Wal! (diagram 
2) is the star move that perfectly illustrates the long-range capabilities 
i >f the queen. White threatens both the knight on a6 and Wh8 mate. 
Black must guard against the checkmate and so will lose the piece. 

You could say that the queen is ‘forking’ the knight and the h8-square. 
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The b6-bishop is lacking squares 


Trapping the bishop 


Trapping pieces is another good way of winning material. The most 
common form occurs when a group of pawns trap a minor piece. 
Consider the example above. Earlier on Black had a chance to ex¬ 
change his bishop for White’s knight on c3, but mistakenly decided to 
keep the bishop and now he pays the price. White continues with 1 
c5! (diagram 2). The pawn on c5 is protected, while the only other 
square available to the bishop, a5, is also under White’s control. The 
best that Black can do is to give up his bishop for a pawn. 
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Black to play 


Black to play 


Above are two examples of how easy it is to lose your queen, espe¬ 
cially if it is brought out prematurely (see page 221). In the first dia¬ 
gram it appears that Black can safely capture the knight with 
l... , B f xd4??. However, this blunder allows White to play 2 J&.e3!, when 
the queen is trapped in mid-board. Black must give it up for a minor 
piece, leaving him with an overall material loss of three points. 

The second diagram shows a similar example. Here Black is pun¬ 
ished if he grabs on b2: l...Wxb2?? 2 4la4! and again the queen is 
trapped. 
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Black’s queen has too many jobs A classic back rank mate 


A deflection occurs when a piece lures an enemy piece away from 
defending a specific line or square. In the first diagram the black 
queen has the job of both defending the rook on c7 and preventing 
White from playing 2e8. This proves to be too big a task — the queen 
is said to be ‘overloaded’. White capitalises by playing 1 WxcT!. If 
Black doesn’t recapture on c7 he has lost a rook, but 1... 1 H , xc7 allows 
2 2e8 mate (diagram 2). 
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Black’s back rank is vulnerable 


White forks queen and rook 


Above is a slightly more complex example of deflection. In the first 
diagram Black has problems with his back rank but there seems to be 
no obvious way for White to exploit this. However, he can play the 
brilliant move 1 'B f a4!! (diagram 2). This move not only tries to deflect 
die black queen away from the f8-square, it also ‘forks’ the queen and 
rook. l...Wxa4 allows 2 Sf8 mate, while queen moves along the back 
rank are met simply by 2 Wxdl, winning a rook. Finally, l...Wh5 pro- 
iccts the rook but again allows 2 2f8 mate. 
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Defending Against Tactical Ideas 

So far we’ve only talked about how to use tactical ideas to gain mate¬ 
rial. However, it’s also vital to be able to recognise any defensive pos¬ 
sibilities against these tactical ideas, either for yourself or your oppo¬ 
nent. There are quite a few different defensive concepts against tacti¬ 
cal ideas. These include: 


1) Protection 

2) Counterattack 

3) Pinning 

4) Unpinning 

5) Blocking 


We’ll be looking at various versions of these over the next few 
pages. In many instances it’s a case of the defender replying to a tacti¬ 
cal idea with another tactic himself, and this in turn may be met by yet 
another tactic! This is why thinking ahead is so important in chess: 
whichever player sees furthest ahead will be more successful. 

Of course there isn’t always a defensive solution to a tactical idea; 
in these cases the solution for the defender must be to prevent the 
tactic in the first place. 
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White has a forking opportunity One piece defends the other 


One obvious way to deal with a fork is to move one of the attacked 
pieces to defend the other. The above is an example of this. From the 
first diagram White has the opportunity of a fork with 1 2c5. In fact 
in this instance Black has four possible ways to try and protect his 
pieces but only one works. I...£ld5 (diagram 2) successfully moves 
one piece to defend the other. I’ll leave it up to you to work out why 
l...£lb5??, 1_fi.a5P? and 1_SiLe5?? don’t work. 
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The bishop and knight Black counterattacks 

are vulnerable 


Another fundamental way of defending against a fork is to counterat¬ 
tack with one of the forked pieces. In the first diagram White plays 1 
c3, forking black’s bishop on d4 and the knight on b4. The only way 
for Black to avoid losing material is to play l...^.f61, threatening 
White’s queen on h4 (diagram 2). Capturing on b4 and allowing Black 
to capture on h4 is certainly undesirable for White, as is 2 Wxfb+P? 
‘i’xfb 3 cxb4- this loses three points in the transaction. Instead White 
must move his queen, but then this gives Black time to move his at¬ 
tacked knight. 
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White has an obvious fork 
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Check saves the day 


Defending against a fork by checking is a special case of the example 
from the previous page. This is one of the most effective ways of 
negating a fork because the opponent is forced to deal with the check 
before doing anything else. In the first diagram White can play the 
obvious move 1 d4, forking the black bishop and black rook. How¬ 
ever, Black can deal with the tactic comfortably by playing 1...2h5+! 
(diagram 2). Regardless of where White moves his king. Black will 
then have time to retreat his bishop. 
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White can fork Black’s knights 


Pinning the ‘forker’ 


Defending against a fork by pinning is a case of answering one tactic 
with another. This can be a very effective way of dealing with a fork 
because the forking piece becomes paralysed. In the first diagram 
above, White spots a way of forking both black knights. However, 1 
Wd4?? turns out to be a blunder. Black replies with the straightfor¬ 
ward l...Sd7! (diagram 2) and it’s White who will lose material, four 
points to be exact. Always be wary of putting your king and queen on 
the same line. 
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White can pin the knight 
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Black unpins 


One of the most common ways of negating a pin is to unpin. This is 
lo move another piece in between the pinned piece and the more 
valuable piece behind it. From the starting position play could go 1 e4 
e5 2 £>f3 £>f6 3 £)xe5 d6 4 £lf3 £3xe4 (diagram 1). White can now 
pin the knight with 5 We2. Black must defend the knight, but moves 

such as 5_&.f5?? and 5...f5?? lose material after 6 d3!. Instead Black 

can unpin with 5...'IIJ f e7! (diagram 2). Now after 6 d3 the knight is free 
to move and Black keeps material equality. 
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White can pin the knight Blocking the pin 


Blocking the pin entails moving a piece in-between the pinning piece 
and the pinned piece. This way of neutralising a pin is much less 
common than unpinning but it can be just as effective. In the first 
diagram White has the opportunity to pin the black knight to the 
black king with 1 £ig2. Black, however, has one way to avoid losing 
material: he can respond with 1 (diagram 2), breaking the pin 

and, incidentally, threatening to continue with 2...£lxd2. Crucially, the 
bishop on f3 is protected: 2 jLxf3 is answered by 2,..Sxf3. 
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Can Black’s knight be saved? 


White can't be saved 


In some instances the player with the pinned piece can turn the tables 
on his opponent and pin the ‘pinner’! Consider the example above. In 
the first diagram White has pinned the black knight to the black king 
with We2. Black has the option of unpinning with l.-WeT, but it turns 
out that there is a much more dynamic answer in 1 ...0-0!!. Now the 
consistent follow up for White is 2 'HJ r xe4?, but this allows Black to 
continue with 2...fie8! (diagram 2), when it’s White who is pinned and 
loses material. 
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Black to play Black to play 


One of the most common ways of successfully dealing with a skewer 
is to move one of the skewered pieces to defend the other. Above are 
two examples of this resource. In the first diagram Black’s rook and 
knight are skewered by the white queen, but Black can neutralise this 
by playing l...£ld6!, protecting the rook on e4. In the second diagram 
it’s the attacked piece that moves. Black plays l...Sc7, defending the 
knight on g7. 
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Black can block the skewer Black has a resource 


Another common way of defending against a skewer is to block the 
attack on the first piece. Of course this can only work if the blocker is 
defended in some way. In the examples above, Black can neutralise 
the skewers by blocking. In the first diagram White’s bishop skewers 
Black’s rooks, but the threat can be negated successfully by l...£le4!. 
Crucially, the pawn on d5 protects this knight. In the second diagram 
Black would lose his rook if he moved his king, but 1 ...£Le4! saves the 
day. 
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Queen and knight are skewered 


Black escapes with a check 


As I’ve mentioned before, checking is often a very effective way of 
dealing with problems because the opponent is forced to deal with the 
check before doing anything else. In the first diagram White has just 
played Hdl to skewer the black queen against the black knight. There 
is no way for the queen to move off the line and continue to defend 
the knight. However, Black can escape by playing 1 ...'Il , c5+. White 
must deal with the threat with, say, 2 'i’hl and after, for example, 
2...£)e6 (diagram 2) the danger has passed. 
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The queen and rook are skewered Black threatens checkmate 


This is similar to the defensive procedure discussed on the previous 
page. One of the skewered pieces moves and creates a significant 
threat of its own. In the first diagram White has just played ji.a3 to 
skewer Black’s queen and rook. However, Black can avoid losing a 
rook for a bishop (‘the exchange’ in chess talk) by playing 1 ...WdS! 
(diagram 2), threatening checkmate with ... Wg2. White is forced to 
deal with this, after which Black has time to remove his rook from the 
line of fire. One possible continuation is 2 jk.fl jLxfl (again threaten¬ 
ing mate) 3 fixfl Hb8. 
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Defending Against Discovered Checks 
and Attacks 
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Can White win the bishop? There’s no effective discovery 


Above are two examples of defensive resources against discovered 
checks and discovered attacks. From the first diagram it appears that 
White can win the bishop with the discovered check 1 £ic2+ but 
Black has the resource l...JLe7!, blocking the check and at the same 
time moving the bishop to safety. 

From the second diagram White can unleash a discovered attack 
by playing 1 4ih4, but Black avoids losing material with the counterat¬ 
tack l...Sa2!. If the bishop on b2 moves away Black has time to move 
his own bishop on f5. 
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Exercises 
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Exercise 2 
Black to play 

Exercise 1 

Black has just moved his knight to g4 to give check. How should 
White respond? 

Exercise 2 

White has just captured a pawn on b7 with his rook. Was this wise? 






S « ^ ^ 
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Exercise 1 
White to play 
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Exercise 3 
Black to play 


Exercise 4 
Black to play 


Exercise 3 

Is it safe for Black to grab the pawn on b2 with his knight? 


Exercise 4 

a) How can Black set up a pin? 

b) Does Black win material? 
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Exercise 5 Exercise 6 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 5 

a) Which black piece is pinned? 

b) If White plays 1 c4, how should Black respond? 

Exercise 6 

How can White win the knight on e5? 
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Exercise 7 
White to play 
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Exercise 8 
Black to play 


Exercise 7 

a) Does the skewer 1 jLf3+ win a bishop? 

b) Can you see a good move for White? 

Exercise 8 

Is it safe for Black to play l...Wxd5 here? 
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Exercise 9 
Black to play 


Exercise 10 
Black to play 


Exercise 9 

Is it safe for Black to grab the pawn on e6 with his king? 


Exercise 10 

Is it safe for Black to grab the pawn on d5 with his knight? 
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Exercise 11 Exercise 12 

White to play White t o play 


Exercise 11 

a) Which piece does White move to unleash a discovered attack? 

b) Can you see White’s best move? 

Exercise 12 

a) How can White win a pawn? 

b) How can White win a rook for a knight? 

c) What is White’s best continuation? 
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Exercise 13 Exercise 14 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 13 

How can White utilise a checkmate threat to win a bishop? 

Exercise 14 

Can White win Black’s bishop o n g6? 
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Exercise 15 Exercise 16 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 15 

How can White exploit Black’s vulnerable back rank? 


Exercise 16 

This position arose after the opening moves 1 e4c62d4d53 £)c3 
dxe4 4 £>xe4 £lf6 5 Wd3 e5 6 dxe5 VaS-l- 7 Jid2 WxeS 8 0-0-0 
£)xe4. How can White now force checkmate in brilliant fashion? 
(clue: see page 183) 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

White can play 1 ^fB!, forking the bishop and knight, and winning 
one of them. 

Exercise 2 

No, this was certainly not wise. Black continues with 2...Hi , c8!, forking 
I he rooks. 

Exercise 3 

Yes, it is safe. After l...£lxb2! White can fork Black’s minor pieces 
with 2 Sc2, but then Black has the defensive resource 2_fi.e51. 

Exercise 4 

a) Black can set up a pin with 1_&.b61. 

b) Yes. White can defend the knight with 2 i’eB, but then Black re¬ 
plies with 2...e5!. 

Exercise 5 

a) The knight on d5 is pinned against the queen on a8. 

b) 1 c4 attacks the pinned knight, but Black can respond with the 
counterattacking T.-WaT!, threatening the rook on £2. After, say, 2 
Ed2 Black has time to retreat his knight with, for example, 2...£}f6. 
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Exercise 6 

White can pin the knight with 1 ,&c3!. Black’s most resilient defence is 
l...fle7, but then White reinforces the pin with 2 Wall (see the dia¬ 
gram), winning the knight. 
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Exercise 7 

a) The immediate 1 ,&f3+? doesn’t win the bishop on a8 because 

Black can block the skewerwith l...d5!. 

b) 1 d5+!, luring the king to the d5-square, is good. If Black doesn’t 

capture, White takes the knight on e6, while after l...'& > xd5 the skewer 

2 {3+\ wins the bishop — Black no longer has a blocking defence. 

Exercise 8 

Yes, it’s safe. After 1... Wxd5 White can skewer the queen to the rook 
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with 2 Sdl , but the retreat 2... Wa8! defends the rook. 


Exercise 9 

No. 1 allows the skewer 2 Ec6+!. Black is able to block with 

2...Sd6, but after 3 Exd6+ 'ixdb 
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White has the final word with another skewer: 4 Ea6+!. 

Exercise 10 

No. After 1 ...4lxd5 White can pin the knight to the king with 2 &-g2l. 
It’s true that the knight can be defended with 2...^3hf6 but then White 
attacks this knight with 3 g5!, when one of the knights must be lost. 
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Exercise 11 

a) The bishop on e2. 

b) White’s best move is 1 jk.b5!, protecting the e8-square. Now the 
move 2 fle8 will either checkmate or win the black queen for a rook, 
for example, l...Wf8 2 fle8 (see the diagram). 



Exercise 12 

a) 1 £lxb5+ wins a pawn. 

b) 1 £>e6+ *g8 2 4ixf8 'i’xf8 wins a rook for a knight. 

c) The best continuation, however, is 1 4if5+! ‘igS and now either 2 
£lh6 or 2 £>e7 deliver mate! 

Exercise 13 

White can continue 1 &.e6+\ ‘i’hT (l... l 4’h8 2 Sf4 is similar) 2 fif4! 
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and White threatens both checkmate with Hh4 and the bishop on a4. 
Black must continue with 2...g5 3 Sxa4, when White has an extra 
bishop. 

Exercise 14 

No. It appears that 1 f5 traps the bishop, but Black has the resource 
l...f6+!, giving the bishop time to retreat to f7 or e8. 

Exercise 15 

White exploits Black’s weak back rank with 1 Wf7!!, when Black is 
lost, for example 1...2xf7 2 2e8+ 2f8 3 SxfB mate, or 1... Iff5 2 
Ullx f5 2xf5 3 2e8+ and it’s mate next move. The move l...h6 avoids 
immediate mate, but 2 'Iii f xf8+ leaves White a rook ahead. 

Exercise 16 

This position occurred in the famous game Reti-Tartakower, Vienna, 
1910. Reti forced checkmate with 9 Wd8+H (luring the king to the 
fatal square) 9...'£’xd8 10 JLg5+! (double check) 10...'ifc , c7 11 ^.d8 
mate. lO^^eS also allows mate after 11 fld8. 
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Chapter Ten 
Opening Play 

There’s no denying that the opening is one of the most daunting 
phases of the game to the newcomer. There are literally hundreds of 
different openings, many with unusual sounding names, and many of 
these openings go up to twenty or so moves of theory. There have 
also been more books on chess openings than on all other aspects of 
chess put together. 

It’s true that at world championship level a good or a bad opening 
can be the crucial difference between success and failure. However, 
before you panic yourself into believing that you will be forced to 
memorise coundess variations, I can assure you that won’t be the 
case. Following the general principles and learning a few moves of 
one or two lines should be more than sufficient at this stage. As your 
chess develops you can gradually acquire a larger openings repertoire. 

The main ideas when playing your opening moves should be: 

1) Control of the centre 

2) Rapid Development of the pieces 

3) King Safety 

We will go through each one of these in turn over the next few 
pages. As long as you keep these three considerations at the top of 
your mind, then you can’t go too far wrong. 
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Controlling the Centre 
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Pawns in the centre: a good idea Mastering the centre 


As with many sports and games, control of the centre in chess is of 
utmost importance. The main reason is that from the centre it’s easy 
lo gain access to all sides of the board. Another point is that, as we 
have already seen, the pieces are generally more mobile and thus more 
powerful and influential in the centre. 

An easy way of influencing the centre is to place pawns there (see 
the first diagram). The second diagram illustrates the central control 
of the white knights when placed on the favourable c3- and f3- 
squares. They would be far less influential on a3 and h3. 
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An idealistic set-up 


It’s common sense to develop your pieces quickly - you can hardly 
expect to be successful attacking with just one or two pieces while the 
rest of your army is at home. The diagram above shows an ideal de¬ 
velopment by White, although this is only one of many possible set¬ 
ups — it’s a matter of taste. This is idealistic because you have to re¬ 
member that there are two players - Black is hardly likely to allow 
White such freedom. We’ll look more deeply at the pros and cons of 
individual moves when we consider the openings (see page 221). 
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King Safety 
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White's king is safe 

King safety is important throughout all phases of the game and the 
opening is no exception. Both sides usually move one or more of 
their central pawns in the opening and, as these may be exchanged, 
this can often lead to an ‘open’ centre. If the king remains in the cen¬ 
tre for too long it may become exposed to an annoying attack down a 
central file. This can be avoided by castling early on, as in the diagram 
above. Note that the three pawns in front of the white king provide 
ample protection. 
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Neglecting King Safety 
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Black’s in trouble 

Here’s a graphic illustration of what can happen if a player disregards 
king safety. Black has failed to safeguard his king and now pays heav¬ 
ily. White continues with 1 .SLa3!, preventing Black from castling. The 
following sequences show how much trouble Black is in: l...&xal 2 
Bel +! £\e7 3 &.xe7 Wxe7 4 Sxe7+ < S?xe7 5 Wxal; or l...d6 2 Bel 
JLa5 3 Wa4! (threatening d4-d5, which would win a minor piece) 
3...d5 4 JLbS Ji.b6 5 Bfel+ $Le6 6 Bxc6! bxc6 7 JLxc 6+ and Black is 
forced to give up his queen with 7... 1 H r d7 8 jLxd7+. 
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Scholar’s Mate Revisited 


In Chapter 7 we looked at 
scholar’s mate and I warned that 
there were drawbacks to such an 
approach. It may bring some easy 
victories against beginners, but 
more experienced players will 
know how to punish this blunt 
plan. 

1 e4 

An excellent opening move. 
White gains some control of the 
centre and opens lines for both 
the bishop on fl and the queen 
on dl. 

I...e5 

Another good move — Black 
simply follows suit. This move 
has the same attributes as 1 e4. 

2 Wh5?! 

The negative aspects of this 
move outweigh the positive ones. 
It’s true that White develops a 
piece. It’s also true that White 


threatens the pawn on e5 — it’s a 
good policy to gain time with 
threats while developing. 
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On the other hand, Black will 
certainly gain time himself in the 
long run by threatening the white 
queen and forcing it to move 
again. This is the overriding fac¬ 
tor. 

2...£lc6 

A good move, defending the 
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e5-pawn and developing a knight 
at the same time. 

3 £c4 
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The consistent follow-up: 
White threatens checkmate with 
Wxf7.I should point out that in 1 
e4 e5 openings (King’s pawn 
openings) the f7-pawn is often 
the most vulnerable point of 
Black’s position (it’s often re¬ 
ferred to as Black’s Achilles heel; 
likewise, the f2-pawn is White’s 
Achilles heel). This is because it 


only has one defender — the black 
king. There are a few respectable 
openings which sometimes ex¬ 
ploit this weakness. It’s just that 
scholar’s mate is simply too crude 
to be any good. 

3...g6! 

Blocking the path to f7 and 
gaining time by attacking the 
queen. 

4#f3 
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Again threatening checkmate. 
4...£>f6 
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Once more blocking the path 
and, incidentally, developing an¬ 
other piece. 

5g4? 
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White tries to be consistent in 
his assault of the f7-pawn - he 
wants to play g4-g5 in order to 
remove the knight from blocking 
the f-file. However, this shows no 
respect to opening guidelines and 
receives the severest punishment. 

It would have been more pru¬ 
dent to play something like 5 


£le2, which would have at least 
taken steps against Black’s next 
move. Now White is in for a tor¬ 
rid time. 

5...£>d4! 

Once more gaining rime by 
attacking the white queen. White’s 
problems are multiplied because 
the knight also threatens a mate- 
rial-winning forkwith ...£lxc2+. 

What little fun White had is 
over and it’s now Black’s turn. 
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6 Wdl 
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A sorry retreat, but the c2- 
pawn had to be protected. 

6...d5! 

Ahead in development, Black 
wastes no time opening the posi¬ 
tion to his advantage. Now both 
bishops are ready to move. 

7 exdS ii.xg4! 



Gaining yet more time by at¬ 
tacking White’s poor queen. 

8 £le2?? 

8 f3 had to be played, al¬ 


though it’s true that White’s posi¬ 
tion is a sorry mess after 8_&.£5 

(threatening ... l 5ixc2- t -) 9 d3 
43xd5. 

8...£iG+! 9 &fl i.h3 mate!! 



Hopefully this miniature will 
be enough to put you off playing 
for scholar’s mate in serious 
games. It’s hard to believe that it 
was White who was himself 
threatening checkmate only four 
moves ago! 
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The Italian Game 


Now it’s time to look at a few 
proper openings that are worth 
employing. There are hundreds 
that we could go through but I’ll 
just stick to a few popular lines. 

The first one we’ll study is the 
Italian Game (it’s sometimes 
called the Giuoco Piano). This is 
a respectable opening that is 
popular amongst newcomers. 

1 e4 e5 2 £)G 

A much stronger move than 2 
#h5. White develops a knight to 
a good central square and attacks 
the pawn on e5. 

2...£k6 

The most popular reply. Black 
develops a knight and protects 
the e5-pawn. 

3JLc4 

It’s this very natural move 
that sets up the Italian Game. The 
bishop is developed to an open 


diagonal where it points direcdy 
at the slighdy vulnerable f7-pawn. 
White is also now ready to castle 
kingside when he wishes. 
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3....£lc5 


This is a sensible move - 
Black reacts in a similar fashion to 
White. 

3...£lf6 is another good pos¬ 
sibility for Black. This is known 
as the Two Knights Defence (for 
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obvious reasons). 3...£lf6 is more 
risky than 3... JLc5 because it al¬ 
lows White the enticing possibility 
of 4 £lg5!?, attacking the vulner¬ 
able f7-pawn. Play can become 
extremely complex after this 
move, the following variation 
being just one of hundreds of 
possibilities: 4...d5 5 exd5 £)xd5?! 
(this natural recapture is surpris¬ 
ingly dubious; better is 5...£)a5 or 
5...&d4) 6 d4! exd4 7 0-0 Ae(> 8 
Bel Wd7 



9 £>xf7!! (an amazing sacri- 
fice) 9...&xf7 (9...jLxt7 is illegal 
due to the pin on the e-file, while 

9.. .Wxf7 is answered by 10 
^.xd5!) 10 Wf3+ *g6? (10...*g8 
is better, but White is still doing 
well after 11 Sxe6!) 11 Bxe6+ 
Wxe6 12 ji.d3+ WfS 13 Wxf5 
mate! 

4 c3! 

Ambitious play by White. 
With 4 c3 White is preparing to 
occupy the centre with d2-d4. 
This advance will also gain time 
by attacking the black bishop on 
c5. 

Other sensible moves for 
White include 4 d3, preparing to 
develop the cl-bishop, and 4 0-0. 
Note that 4 £lg5P? would be a 
blunder on account of 4... Wx g 5 
(remember, play safe moves!). 

4.. .£lf61 

Black counterattacks by 
threatening the pawn on e4 and 
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revealing the only negative feature 
11 ) 4 c3: White’s knight on bl no 
longer has access to the c3- 
m|uare, its most natural post. 

R (14 

White carries out his intended 
plan. Black has no time to capture 
l lie pawn on e4 because the most 
pressing concern is the attacked 
bishop on c5. 

If White is looking for a qui¬ 
eter life, then 5 d3, defendmg e4, 
is reasonable. 

5...exd4 

Black could protect his pawn 
on e5 with 5...Ad6?, but this 
would be a poor move. The 
bishop is clumsily placed on this 
square and crucially block’s his 
< >wn pawn on d7. It will be im¬ 
portant for Black to move this d- 
pawn in the future in order to be 
able to develop his bishop on c8. 

6 cxd4 i.b4+! 

Another good move - Black 


gains time by giving a check. 
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7 $Ld2 


At first sight 7 4ic3!? appears 
to protect White’s attacked pawn 
on e4, but this is an illusion. Black 
can still play 7...£3xe4! because 
the knight on c3 is pinned. Nev¬ 
ertheless, this pawn sacrifice is 
still playable for White, who con¬ 
tinues in an aggressive manner 
with 8 0-0!. Now 8...£lxc3 9 bxc3 
Ji\c3? 10 J&.a3! actually reaches 
the position discussed on page 
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220. As we know, this is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous for Black. In¬ 
stead Black should play 8....&xc3!, 
intending to meet 9 bxc3 with 

9.. .d5 followed by castling king- 
side, after which Black is a safe 
pawn up. Because of this. White 
normally complicates matters 
with 9 d5! and now the ‘main line’ 
is 9....&f6 10 Hel 4k7 11 flxe4 
d6, when White is active but 
Black is still a pawn up. 

7.. .£xd2+ 

After 7... i 5jxe4 White can re¬ 
gain his pawn with the tactic 8 
£xb4 £lxb4 9 £xf7-M <&xf7 10 
Wb3+, forking the king on f7 and 
the knight on b4. 

8&bxd2 

The correct recapture - White 
defends the e4-pawn. At first 
sight it looks like White’s opening 
has been a great success: he has 
developed most of his pieces and 
possesses a proud pawn centre. 


Black’s next move, however, as¬ 
sures him of a fair share of the 
chances. 

8...d5! 

Striking back in the centre: 
one of White’s pawns will be 
eliminated. Note that the bishop 
on c8 is also now ready to be 
developed. 

9 exd5 £ixd5 



Both sides have easy devel¬ 
opment and are ready to castle. 
The position is roughly level. 
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The Spanish Opening 


1 e4 e5 2 £)f3 £lc6 3 £b5 
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The Spanish Opening (other¬ 
wise known as the Ruy Lopez, 
named after a Spanish priest) is a 
more refined opening than the 
I talian Game and is very popular 
at all levels of chess. On b5 the 
bishop puts pressure on the 
knight on c6, the only defender of 
the e5-pawn. White’s plans in the 
Spanish are very much centrally- 


orientated: one of the most 
common themes is to build a 
pawn centre with c2-c3 and d2- 
d4. 

3.. .a6 

Immediately putting the ques¬ 
tion to the bishop on b5. This is 
Black’s most popular response, 
but moves such as 3...£lf6 and 

3.. .^.c5 are also sensible. 

4 Jia4 

The bishop retreats from the 
attack, but still keeps the pressure 
on the c6-knight. 

It’s also possible, of course, to 
exchange bishop for knight with 4 
£.xc6 dxc6 — this is unimagina¬ 
tively called the Exchange Varia¬ 
tion. One important point to note 
is that 5 £)xe5, which at first sight 
simply seems to win a pawn for 
nothing, can be answered fa¬ 
vourably by 5...Wd4! 
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forking the knight and the 
pawn on e4. Following, say, 6 
4lf3 Black regains the pawn with 

6.. .Wxe4-K 

Instead of 5 ?3xe5 White nor¬ 
mally continues with 5 0-0, after 
which Black can protect the e5- 
pawn in a number of ways, in¬ 
cluding 5...^Ld6 or 5...iLg4!? (see 
page 79). 

4.. .£tf6 

Sensible, developing the 
knight and attacking the e4-pawn. 


5 0-0 

Moving the king into safety 
but seemingly ignoring the threat 
to the e4-pawn. 

5.. Ae7 

The safest - Black develops 
the bishop to a solid, defensive 
square and prepares to castle. 

If Black grabs the pawn with 

5.. . 1 .Jxe4 White can regain the 
pawn with the aid of a skewer 
with 6 Sel . More ambitious, 
however, is 6 d4, trying to blast 
open the centre in order to ex¬ 
pose Black’s king. 

6 Bel 

White uses the rook to pro¬ 
tect the e4-pawn. Now he is now 
ready to expand in the centre with 
c2-c3 followed by d2-d4. 

6.. .b5 

Blocking the attack on c6 and 
thus preventing an exchange of 
pieces on that square. Given that 
White had protected his pawn on 
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c4, he was now threatening to win 
a pawn himself with 7 £Lxc6 dxc6 
8 £lxe5. Then 8...Hi , d4 would not 
work on account of 9 £}f3!. 

7.ib3 

Now the bishop is on the 
same diagonal as in the Italian. 



7...d6 

Giving the e5-pawn added 
protection and preparing to de¬ 
velop the bishop on c8. 

More ambitious is 7...0-0, 
planning to cut across White’s 


main plan after 8 c3 with 8...d5!?. 
It’s true that White can win a 
pawn with the transaction 9 exd5 
£ixd5 10 £}xe5£lxe5 11 Bxe5, 
but following, say, ll...c6 12 d4 
£d6 13 Bel Wh4 14 g3 



Black has some chances to at¬ 
tack the white king with his 
pieces. This enterprising pawn 
sacrifice from Black is known as 
the Marshall Gambit. (A gambit is 
an opening where one player of¬ 
fers to give up material, usually to 
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obtain an attack of some sort.) 

8 c3 
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Preparing d2-d4. 

At first glance 8 £)g5, attack¬ 
ing the f7-pawn, looks enticing, 
but Black can safely negate 
White’s threat with 8...0-0!. Now 
the transaction with 9 £)xf7 Hxf7 
10 ii.xf7+ <4>xf7 is, materially 
speaking, an equal exchange (6 
points for each side). However, in 
the middlegame two minor pieces 
are usually more effective than a 


rook and a pawn. Rooks only 
really come into their own when 
the position opens up and there 
are fewer pieces on the board. 

8 ...0-0 9 h3 
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The final preparations for the 
move d4 — White avoids what 
could be an annoying pin with 

_fi.g4. After 9 h3 Black has many 

possible plans. The stage is set for 
a complex middlegame in which 
both sides have reasonable posi¬ 
tions. 
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The Sicilian Defence 


1 e4 c5 
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The Sicilian Defence is 
Black’s most ambitious reply to 1 
e4 and it’s very popular at all lev¬ 
els. Like l...e5, the move l...c5 
prevents White from settingup 
two pawns abreast in the centre 
(after d2-d4 Black will simply 
capture on d4 with the pawn on 
c5). Unlike l...e5, however. Black 
refrains from copying White’s 


move and forms an asymmetrical 
pawn structure. 

As against l...e5, this knight 
development is the most com¬ 
mon move. However, White does 
have other options. The plan be¬ 
hind 2 c3, for example, is to build 
an immediate centre with d2-d4. 

2.. .d6 

2...£lc6, 2...e6 and 2...g6 are 
all possible and lead to different 
variations of the Sicilian. 

3d4 

White opens the centre and 
development lines — both bishops 
are now free to move. 

3.. .cxd4 4 £lxd4 

A sensible move, developing 
the knight to its most natural 
square and attacking the e4-pawn. 
5 £>c3 

White defends the e4-pawn 
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while developing the knight on 
c3. This is a typical Sicilian posi¬ 
tion and Black still has quite a few 
options here. I will just deal with 
one possibility, the Dragon Varia¬ 
tion, which incidentally was one 
of the first openings I learned as a 
junior. 

5...g6 

Black intends to develop his 
bishop on the long h8-al diago¬ 
nal. Developing the bishop in this 
way is called a fianchetto. 

6 £e3 



Developing another piece — 
this time it’s the cl-bishop. 
6...JLg7 7 O <S3c6 

Developing the knight to its 
most natural square. 

8 Wd2 0-0 9 0-0-0 



We’ve reached an important 
juncture in the Dragon. Sides 
have castled on opposite wings, 
which normally points to a very 
sharp and tactical battle as both 
players go for each other’s kings. 
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The French Defence 


1 e4 e6 

The French Defence is a pop¬ 
ular opening, especially amongst 
club players. Black doesn’t pre¬ 
vent White from erecting a two- 
pawn centre in the first two 
moves. He does, however, create 
a strong pawn for himself on the 
d5-square which puts immediate 
pressure on White’s centre. 
2d4d5 
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Now White must do some¬ 
thing about Black’s simple threat 
to capture the pawn on e4. One 
possible way of dealing with this 
threat is to play the natural devel¬ 
oping move 3 £k3, protecting the 
pawn on e4. Black can then con¬ 
tinue developing and at the same 
time increase the pressure on this 
pawn with moves such as 3...£)f6 

or 3_&.b4!, pinning the knight to 

the king. Another way for White 

to play is 

3e5 

Now the centre is blocked 
and play will develop at a slower 
pace. 

3...c51 

A good move - Black keeps 
the pressure on White’s centre. 
This pawn on c5 is protected by 
the bishop on f8. 

4 c3 
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Adding further protection to 
the d4-pawn. If Black captures on 
d4 White will recapture with the 
c3-pawn, thereby maintaining a 
pawn on d4. This is crucial be¬ 
cause the pawn on d4 supports 
White’s more advanced e5-pawn. 
4...£lc6 

Black develops a piece and 
continues to add pressure to 
White’s centre. 

5^0 

Likewise, White develops and 


further protects his centre. This is 
a typical position in the French. 
White has more space but Black’s 
position is rock-solid. 



Note that one problem for 
Black is that the knight on g8 
cannot develop on its normal f6- 
square because this is attacked by 
the white pawn on e5. Black can 
overcome this problem by playing 
the knight to el and then to f5 
where it plays a major role in in¬ 
fluencing events in the centre. 
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The Queen’s Gambit 


1 d4 



abcdefgh 

So far we’ve only looked at 
openings beginning with 1 e4, but 
the move 1 d4 is equally popular 
although perhaps less so at be¬ 
ginners level. With 1 d4 White 
once again places a pawn in the 
centre, controlling both the e5- 
and c5-squares. Another positive 
feature of 1 d4 is that it opens an 
escape route for the bishop on cl. 


I...d5 

As with l...e5 against 1 e4, 
copying in this fashion is very 
common. Black stakes a claim for 
the centre and prevents White 
from playing e2-e4. Black does, 
however, have other moves, in¬ 
cluding l...£)f6 (see page 240). 

2 c4! 



This is known as the Queen’s 
Gambit - White gives Black the 
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opportunity early on to capture a 
pawn. However, strictly speaking 
this is not a true gambit because 
Black isn’t able to hold on to his 
extra pawn. 

2...e6 

This is the most uncompro¬ 
mising reply: Black refuses to 
give any ground away in the cen¬ 
tre. If White captures on d5 then 
Black is ready to make the solid 
recapture with the e6-pawn, thus 
keeping control of the important 
central squares. 

The other option is to capture 
the pawn on c4 with 2...dxc4. 
Now White has a few possibili¬ 
ties, one of the simplest being 3 
e3, adding support to the d4- 
pawn and planning to recapture 
the pawn with ^.xc4. If Black 
tries to hold on to this pawn then 
he can easily wind up in trouble, 
for example 3...b5?! 4 a4! c6? 5 
axb5 cxb5? 6 WO! 
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and the only way to avoid los¬ 
ing the rook is with 6...4lc6, but 
then White simply captures with 7 
Wxc6+, leaving him material up. 

3 £3c3 

Again sensible play - White 
develops the knight to its normal 
square and adds pressure to the 
centre. 

3...£)f6 

Black follows suit, giving 
more support to the d5-pawn. 

4£g5 
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Developing another piece and 
pinning the knight on f6 to the 
c]ueen on d8. Unlike 1 e4 open¬ 
ings, in the Queen’s Gambit 
White generally develops his 
t|ueenside pieces first. 

4...i.e7 

Another good, solid move. 
Black develops a bishop, prepares 
to castle kingside and unpins the 


knight on f6. 

5e3 

Now that the cl-bishop has 
moved to g5. White makes room 
for his other bishop to develop. 

5...0-0 6 &£3 



A typical position for the 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. Both 
sides have developed well and 
have sound positions. 
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The Nimzo-lndian Defence 


1 d4 



l...£lf6 is another popular 
way of replying to 1 d4. Black’s 
knight on f6 controls the 64- 
square, thus preventing White 
erecting a pawn centre with e2-e4. 
In the Nimzo-lndian Defence 
Black often aims to control the 
centre with pieces rather than 
with the obvious occupation of 
pawns. 


2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 

Now White plans e2-e4. Black 
could transpose to the last section 
with 3,..d5, but here he chooses 
another option. 

3...£b4 



Pinning the knight to the king. 
Now 4 e4? simply loses a pawn to 

4...'?Jxe4!.White now has many 
different options, but I will just 
select one that illustrates Black’s 
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ideals in this line. 

4e3 

White decides to develop his 
kingside with moves such as Ji.d3 
and 430. The only small draw¬ 
back to this move is that the 
bishop on cl is temporarily 
hemmed in. However, 4 e3 is still 
a very popular response to the 
Nimzo-Indian. 

4...b6 



Black continues his plan of 
controlling the centre from a dis¬ 


tance. The bishop will be fi- 
anchettoed on the b7-square 
where it will influence crucial 
central squares. 

5 l.d3 iLb7 

Incidentally threatening 
...Jix g2, trapping and winning the 
white rook in the corner. 

6 430 



Once again both sides have 
developed sensibly and are now 
ready to castle with sound posi¬ 
tions. 
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The King’s Indian Defence 


1 d4 £f6 2 c4 g6 



The move that signals the 
King’s Indian Defence — Black 
wants to fianchetto his bishop on 
g7 and prepares to castle early. 
The King’s Indian is an opening 
in which Black delays action in 
the centre until he has safe¬ 
guarded his king. 

3 £)c3 

Developing a piece and pre¬ 


paring to obtain an impressive 
centre with the move e2-e4. 

3.. .£g7 4 e4 d6 

Otherwise Black would have 
to worry about the prospect of 
White playing the move e4-e5, 
forcing the knight on f6 to re¬ 
treat. The move 4...d6 is also a 
precursor to Black’s main central 
plan: to play ...e7-e5. 

5 <230 

Sensibly developing another 
piece. 

5 e5?! holds no fears for 
Black. Following 5...dxe5! 6 dxe5 
Wxdl + 7 £ixdl 5ig4 Black is 
ahead in development and the 
pawn on e5 is vulnerable. 

5.. .0.0 6 jk.e2 

Now White is ready to casde. 

6.. .e5! 

Finally Black strikes back in 
the centre. 
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7 0-0 

Newcomers to the game are 
often put off by the fact that it 
seems that White can win a pawn 
here - there are two units attack¬ 
ing the e5-pawn and only one unit 
defending. However, following 7 
dxe5 dxe5 8 Wxd8 Hxd8 9 £lxe5 
Black can unleash a discovered 
attack to win back the pawn. Af¬ 
ter 9...£lxe4! 10 £ixe4 Jk.xe5 
Black has maintained material 


equality and has a good position. 

7...£ic6 

Adding further pressure to 
White’s pawn on d4. White re¬ 
leases this pressure by advancing. 

8 d5 £le7 
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A typical position for the 
King’s Indian. Just as in the line 
we looked at in the French De¬ 
fence, the centre is blocked. 
White has a little more space, but 
once again Black is solid. 
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Opening Play in Action 

To illustrate some key opening which we looked at on page 225. 
and early middlegame ideas I’ve Black should now continue with 


chosen a couple of games played 
by world number one Garry Kas¬ 
parov, arguably the most famous 
chess player of all time. Although 
both games, played in simultane¬ 
ous displays against amateurs, are 
rather one-sided, they do demon¬ 
strate perfectly the difference 
between good and bad play. 

White: Kasparov 
Black: Brown 

Simultaneous display, London 
1998 

Italian Game 

1 e4 e5 2 £)f3 £lc6 3 £c4 

Kasparov employs the Italian 
Game. 

3...£)f6 4 d3 

A quieter move than 4 £)g5, 


4...£c5 or 4..JLe7, developing 
the bishop whilst preparing to 
castle. 
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It’s always enticing for new¬ 
comers to chess to give checks. 
‘Always give a check - it might be 
checkmate!’, or so the saying 
goes. However, not all checks are 
good moves. In this instance 
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4.. .^.b4+?! would simply be met 
by 5 c3!, when Black would have 
to waste time moving the bishop 
back to safety. 

4.. .d6? 

A careless move that invites 
White to attack the weak f7- 
square. 

5£ig5! 



This is much stronger than if 
it were played on the previous 
move. White threatens 53xf7, 
forking the queen on d8 and the 


rook on h8. On top of this. Black 
also has to be wary of ,&xf7+, 
forcing the king to move. 

5...i.e6 

Black decides to give up a 
pawn. I guess it was still possible 
to play 5...d5 but I’m sure that 
wasn’t the idea of 4...d6 and 
Black’s position doesn’t inspire 
too much confidence after 6 exd5 
£>xd5 7 WO!. 

6 £3xe6 fxe6 7 -i.xe6 



White has gained a pawn and 
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his bishop is well placed, right in 
the heart of Black’s position. Un¬ 
surprisingly, Black attempts to 
force it away. 

7...1 r e7 

l...Jie7 develops the bishop 
but Black cannot castle on the 
kingside because White’s bishop 
on e6 attacks the all-important 
g8-square. 

8iLh3! 

Staying on the long h3-c8 di¬ 
agonal and thus preventing Black 
from castling queenside. 



8.. .a6? 

You should always be wary of 
making irrelevant pawn moves in 
the opening. This little move does 
nothing to help Black’s cause and 
simply wastes valuable time. 
Black’s priority should be king 
safety; he should be looking to 
arrange castling on the kingside. 
So 8...1T7, preparing ...Jiel and 
0-0, would have been much 
stronger. 

9 0-0 

White sensibly moves his king 
into safety. Another point of this 
is to bring the rook into play. The 
simplest way to achieve this is to 
play the move f4, which will cause 
the f-file to open and activate the 
rook. 

9.. .#f7 

Better late than never! 

10 £ic3 

Another useful developing 
move. 
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10...£\e7? 


Black is on the wrong track 
again. One opening guideline 
worth adhering to is not to move 
the same piece twice in the open¬ 
ing without good reason. Here 
there was certainly no good rea¬ 
son to move the knight from c6 
to e7. All it achieves here is to 
block in the bishop on f8 — Black 
is even further away from getting 
his king into safety. 

11 f4! 


A simple progression from 
Kasparov’s previous play. White’s 
moves seem to flow naturally. 

Il...g6? 
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After this weakening move 
Black’s position is beyond repair. 
The idea is to play ...Ag7 and 
...0-0 but following the earlier 
time-wasting Black no longer has 
the time to fit this in. The crucial 
point is that the knight on f6 is no 
longer protected by a pawn. 

Il...exf4 was Black’s most re- 
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silient move, although it’s true 
that Black’s position is quite un¬ 
enviable after 12 Jk.xf4 4}g6 13 

Ag5. 

12 6ce5 

Unleashing the rook along the 
f-ftle. The pinned knight on f 6 is 
now in big trouble. 

12...dxe5 13 £g5 
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Increasing the pressure on the 
knight which cannot move with¬ 
out allowing Whjte to capture the 
queen on f7. 


13.. .1.g7 

Supporting the knight. Now 
Black is only one move away 
from cashing kingside, but Kas¬ 
parov’s dynamic response foils his 
plans. 

14 d4! 

Now if Black does nothing 
White will simply follow up with 
dxe5, when the pinned knight on 
f6 will be lost. 

14.. .exd4 15 e5! 
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Leaving the knight on c3 en 
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prise, but the imminent exf6 will 
be decisive. 

15.. .dxc3 16 exf6 

Forking the knight on e7 and 
the bishop on g7, and White has 
many more threats besides. 

16.. .cxb2 17 Wd7+! &>fB 18 
fxe7+ igS 19 £ie6 

Pinning the queen to the king 
and forcing checkmate. 

19.. .bxalW 



For one second Black has two 
queens on the board. If it’s any 


consolation for Black, not many 
players manage this against Kas¬ 
parov! 

20 jLxf7 mate 

In the following game Black 
manages to castle but only lasts a 
little bit longer. 

White: Kasparov 
Black: Rebelo 

Simultaneous, Lisbon 1999 
Queen's Gambit Declined 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 

On this occasion Kasparov 
chooses the Queen’s Gambit (see 
page 237). 

2...e6 3 ?)c3 <?Y6 4 cxd5 £lxd5 

Although it would perhaps be 
a little harsh to call this a mistake, 
it does rather give White a free 
hand in the centre. More consis¬ 
tent is 4... exd5!, preserving a grip 
on the e4-square. 
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5 e4 £>f6?! 

This, however, is an error that 
loses valuable time. Black should 
play 5...£lxc3 6 bxc3 c5!, attack¬ 
ing White’s centre. 

6 £}f3 h6?! 

Perhaps Black wanted to pre¬ 
vent White’s Ag5, but using a 
whole move (or tempo, in chess 
parlance) to rule this out is ex¬ 
travagant, especially since iLg5 
can be met by the unpinning 
...jLe7. It’s crucial that Black 


doesn’t fall behind in develop¬ 
ment. 

7i.d3 



Note Kasparov does nothing 
out of the ordinary — he just plays 
good, developing moves. 

7...£>c 6 8 0-0 &d7 

Perhaps this is a good time to 
point out that there’s a difference 
between simply moving pieces 
and developing them. It’s true 
that Black has just moved the 
bishop from c8 to d7, but you 
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could hardly call this piece devel¬ 
oped. It has no scope and the 
only square it can move to is c8! 

The trouble is that Black is al¬ 
ready suffering for his failure to 
fight for the centre. He would like 
to push his e-pawn to e5 so that 
the light-squared bishop has more 
freedom, but this is not possible — 
all of the crucial central squares 
are firmly in White’s control. 

Why can’t Black grab a pawn 
with 8...£>xd4 here? The answer 
lies in 9 5ixd4 Wxd4 



and now White has a decisive 
discovered attack with 10 -$.b5+!, 
winning the black queen. 

9 Set 

Adding further support to the 
centre and moving the rook onto 
the same file as the black king. 
Black now hurriedly prepares to 
castle, but unfortunately for him 
it will be a case of ‘out of the fry¬ 
ing pan, into the fire’. 

9.. .£b4 10 a3 

Attacking the bishop, which 
retreats one square. 

10.. .1aS 11 £c2! 

A clever little retreat by Kas¬ 
parov, the point of which will be 
revealed in a few moves. 

11 .. . 0-0 

Black is castling into a storm 
but it’s difficult to suggest any¬ 
thing else. 

12 e5! 

An excellent idea, forcing 
Black to move his defensive 
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knight away from the kingside 
and opening up the long bl-h7 
diagonal for direct attacking pur¬ 
poses. 



12.. .£ld5 13 £>xd5! 

Now the tactics begin and 
they unsurprisingly favour White. 
Good tactics tend to stem from 
good positions. 

13.. .exd5 

It’s true that Black can grab a 
rook with 13...^Lxel, but then the 
point of 11 $Lc2\ is revealed with 


14 Wd3!. The queen and bishop 
form a deadly force along the 
diagonal; the immediate threat is 
#h7 mate. Now 14... f5 loses after 

15 exf6 (en passant!), when the 
threat of a decisive Wh7+ is still 
in the air. Instead Black can pre¬ 
vent this with 14...g6 but then 
White continues with 15 £)f6+! 
<£>g7 16 £3xel, when he is mate¬ 
rial ahead and still has a strong 
attack. 

14 b4 i.b6 15 Wd3! 
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There are no secrets to 
White’s play; it’s simple, logical 
and direct. The threat of Wh7 
mate looms again and Black is 
forced to take evasive action. 

15...g6 

This prevents the queen pene¬ 
trating with devastating effect but 
there is a price to pay: a vital de¬ 
fensive pawn is lost. 

16 £xh6 Se8 

Kasparov now creates a typi¬ 
cal checkmating pattern. 

17i.g5 

Attacking Black’s queen on 
d8. 

Black responds to the threat 
to his queen with a counter-threat 
to White’s. 

18 Wd2! Wd7 19 ii.f6! 

Suddenly Black’s in big trou¬ 
ble. White intends to play Wh6, 
after which Black has no way to 
deal with the dual checkmating 


threats of Wg7 and Wh8. 

19.. .4h7 20 Wg5 

Now White threatens check¬ 
mate in two moves with 21 
Wh4+ *4^8 22 Wh8 mate. 

20.. .1.g4 21 Wh4+ ii.h5 
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22 lixh5+! 


The queen is safe because the 
pawn on g6 is pinned to the king 
by the bishop on c2. Black re¬ 
signed as it is now checkmate 
next move (22...4g8 23 Wh8 
mate). 
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Exercises 



Exercise 1 Exercise 2 

Black to play Black to play 


Exercise 1 

The position in the diagram is reached after the moves 1 e4 e5 2 d4. 
Which is the best reply for Black: 2...f6 or 2...exd4? 

Exercise 2 

This position comes from a French Defence after the moves 1 e4 e6 2 
d4 d5 3 e5 c5 4 c3 £3c6 5 53f3 1 H r b6 6 ^.d3. Can Black win a pawn 
here? 
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Exercise 3 Exercise 4 

Black to play Black to play 


Exercise 3 

Here’s another position that could arise from the French Defence 
after 1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 exd5. What is Black’s best move? 


Exercise 4 

This position is reached after the moves 1 e4 e5 2 £)f3 £)c6 3 JLc4 
£if6 4 £)c3. Is 4...£)xe4 a good idea? 
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Exercise 5 Exercise 6 

White to play Black to play 


Exercise 5 

This position arises after the moves 1 e4 e5 2 d6 3 JLc4 g6 4 5)c3 
•£.g4. Here White has a fantastic idea that punished Black for his 
sloppy opening play. Can you spot it? (clue: you might have to give up 
your most powerful piece!) 

Exercise 6 

This position is reached after 1 e4 e5 2 ^3c3 £^6 3 .&c4 £ic6 4 d3. 
Discuss the strengths and weaknesses of 4....&c5, 4....&b4 and 
4..JLd6. 
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Exercise 7 Exercise 8 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 7 

This position is reached in a Queen’s Gambit after 1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 
4k3 £if6 4 cxd5 exd5 5 £.g5 £)bd7. Can White win a pawn here? 

Exercise 8 

The position can arise after the moves 1 e4 e5 2 43f3 £)c6 3 $Lb5 a6 4 
±a4 5 0-0 ±e7 6 Bel b5 7 i.b3 0-0 8 d3 d6 9 c3 i.b7 10 £)bd2 

h6. How can White bring his rook on al into the game? 
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Solutions to Exercises 

Exercise 1 

2.. .exd4 is the most natural move and probably Black’s best. If now 3 
Wxd4, Black can gain time by attacking the White queen with 3...£)c6L 

2.. .f6? tries to maintain a pawn in the centre but is a mistake for a 
number of reasons. Firstly, it weakens Black’s kingside. If White 
posted a bishop on c4, Black would be unable to castle. Secondly, 

2.. .f6 denies Black’s g8-knight its most natural square. Finally, and 
most importantly, 2...f6 fails for tactical reasons. The idea is obviously 
to meet 3 dxe5 with the recapture 3...fxe5??, but this loses very quickly 
after 4 WhS+l &e7 (or 4...g6 5 Wxe5+, forking the king and the rook 
on h8) 5 Wxe5+ < i’f7 6 ^.c4+ 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

abcdef gh 
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.ind White checkmates very quickly, for example 6...^?g6 Wf5 mate, or 
f»...d5 7 &xd5+ *g6 8 Wg3+ &h5 9 &f7+! g6 10 #e5+ *g4 11 h3+ 
'^ > h4 12 ®f3 mate. 

Exercise 2 

At first sight it looks like the pawn on d4 is en prise. After all. Black is 
attacking it three times and White is only defending it twice. However, 
0...cxd4 7 cxd4 53xd4? 8 < 53xd4 Wxd4?? is a huge error on account of 
0 JLb5+!, discovering an attack against the black queen on d4. After 
Black gets out of check, White will follow up with 10 Wxd4, leaving 
him a queen for a pawn ahead. 

Exercise 3 

Black’s best move is 3...exd5, maintaining a pawn in the centre and 
opening the diagonal for the bishop on c8 to develop. 3...Wxd5?! is 
not so logical. White will gain time at some point by attacking the 
queen with, say, £k3. 

Exercise 4 

Yes, 4...^3xe4! is a good idea. The point is that after 5 £lxe4 Black can 
regain the piece with the fork 5...d5!. This little trick is worth remem¬ 
bering as it often crops up in 1 e4 e5 openings. 

Exercise 5 

White can play the brilliant 5 ®xe5!!. Now 5...dxe5 6 Wxg4 leaves 
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White a pawn ahead and with a lead in development. But what about 
5....&xdl, capturing White’s queen? This allows White to demonstrate 
the main point of the tactic: the sequence 6 jLxf7+! < £/el 7 4ld5 


8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


gives a very nice checkmating pattern known as Legall’s Mate. 

Exercise 6 

4...jk.c5 is a good developing move, placing the bishop on a natural 
diagonal and preparing to castle. 4...jk.b4 is also reasonable. It pins the 
white knight on c3 to the white king ands thus influences events in 
the centre. 4....&d6?!, however, is not good development. Apart from 
defending an already protected pawn on e5, the bishop does nothing 
on the d6-square and just gets in the way. At some point Black will 
want to move his d7-pawn in order to develop the bishop on c8, and 
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so the bishop on d6 will have to move again to facilitate this advance. 

Exercise 7 

(i £lxd5?? seemingly utilises the pin to win a pawn, but White has 
been tricked: 6...£lxd5!! 7 Axd8 


8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

abcde fgh 

7....&b4+! and the only way out of check is to give back the queen. 
Following 8 Wd2 ,&xd2+ 9 l £’xd2 l &xd8 Black is a knight for a pawn 
ahead. 

Exercise 8 

The quickest way to bring the rook into the game is with 11 a4!. Now 
Black must be wary of White opening the a-file at any moment with 
axb5. 
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Thinking Ahead 

In this chapter we will deal with some further important skills over 
the chessboard, ones that are no less important that those already 
discussed. 

The first of these is the technique of exploiting extra material. Say 
you win a rook in the opening or the middlegame and you wish to 
convert this advantage in the easiest way possible. The general rule 
here is to exchange pieces, but not necessarily pawns. Looking at the 
pieces situation first, the more you exchange, the higher the ratio of 
your pieces to your opponent’s will become. For example, if you have 
five pieces to your opponent’s four (excluding kings), you have 25 per 
cent extra. If you now exchange three pieces, the ratio becomes 2:1 - 
you suddenly have 100 per cent extra! Following on from this, the 
ideal scenario is to exchange down to a ratio of 1:0, when the extra 
piece becomes totally decisive. 

The reason not to exchange too many pawns is that you will re¬ 
quire at least one in order to produce a new queen. This is the usual 
procedure to force victory when a piece ahead. Ideally you would 
exchange the pieces so that the ratio becomes 1:0, capture some en¬ 
emy pawns with your extra piece, then promote one of your extra 
pawns to a queen and force checkmate with your queen and other 
pieces. 
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We will also be looking at attacking the enemy king or, more spe¬ 
cifically, exploiting weaknesses around the enemy king. It’s surprising 
how often just the movement of one enemy pawn in front of its own 
castled king can lead to significant weaknesses. There are several pat¬ 
terns of attack that crop up time and time again and these are certainly 
worth remembering. 

Another aspect of chess that will become more important as you 
progress up the ranks is strategy. We’ve already talked in detail about 
keeping hold of your own pieces, threatening enemy pieces and vari¬ 
ous tactical tricks that will win material. Mastering these skills will 
certainly take you a long way, but there are certain parts of the game 
where these skills are not the only important aspect. This is especially 
the case when your opponents become good enough to spot all your 
various traps, or when you are in a position where there is little con¬ 
tact between the armies — they are fighting from a long distance or are 
separated by a long blocked chain of pawns. In these situations it be¬ 
comes important to look ahead. Thinking tends to be more expansive 
than the ‘I go there, he goes there, I capture this, he captures that’ 
used in tactical situations. A player becomes more concerned with 
long-term questions such as ‘which is the best side of the board to 
attack?’, ‘what are the best squares for my pieces?’, ‘which pieces 
should I exchange?’ and ‘where are my opponent’s weaknesses?’ I’ve 
only touched upon this lightly because it becomes quite advanced for 
the newcomer and it’s a skill that will only develop with experience 
over the board. 
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Making Use of Extra Material 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 

White has an extra rook Black’s pawns are dropping off 


This is a typical example of how to exploit an extra piece. White’s 
rook has no opposition and can begin the process of mopping up the 
enemy pawns. From the first diagram White’s most powerful move is 
1 Sd7!, skewering two pawns and immediately winning one of them. 
Let’s consider a possible sequence of moves: l...b5 2 Sxa7 'i'eb 3 
Sc7! ^dS 4 2xf7 h5 5 Sg7! < i»’c4 6 &xg6 c5 7 Sg5 (diagram 2). 
White’s rook has already mopped up three pawns and the h-pawn is 
also dropping. The next stage for White is simply to promote one of 
his extra pawns. 
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Exchanging Pieces 



Two rooks versus one 


Seventh Heaven 


It’s White to play in the first diagram above. What is the quickest and 
safest route to victory? We know the general rule is to exchange 
pieces, so 1 Sadi! looks like a good idea. If Black now captures on dl 
White will recapture and we arrive at a position very similar to the one 
discussed on the previous page. However, if Black declines, he must 
make a concession, for example l...Se8 2 Sd7! (taking the seventh 
rank) 2...Sb8 (to protect the b7-pawn) 3 Sel! if6 4 See7! and 
White’s rooks will go on a pawn-capturing spree. 
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Forcing Exchanges 


8 
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4 
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2 
1 

abcde fgh 

White has an extra knight 

How should White exploit his extra piece in this position? Well, an 
exchange of queens would be nice because this would reduce any 
black counterplay to a minimum. In this position White can actually 
force the exchange of queens with the move 1 Wdl. Of course Black 
would like to keep the queens on the board, but to do this he would 
have to either give up his bishop on c7 - the queen cannot move 
away from an exchange and stay protecting this bishop. 
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One Pawn may be Enough 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 

White has an extra pawn The h-pawn will promote 


This example illustrates that even a single extra pawn is often enough 
to secure victory. Here White uses his pawn on a4 to deflect the black 
king to the queenside while his own king grabs both black pawns on 
the kingside. He then promotes one of his own pawns on that side. 
One possible sequence is 1 a5 ‘i’cb 2 ^eS ‘i’bS 3 ^f6 'i’xaS 4 < 4’xg6 
^bS 5 < i’xh5 &C6 6 ^g(i l &d7 7 h5 < i’e7 8 ( £’g7 (diagram 2) and Black 
has no possible way of preventing the h-pawn from promoting in the 
next few moves. 
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Attacking a Weakened King (1) 



Black attacks the e5-pawn 


Threatening checkmate 


The position in the first diagram arises after the opening moves 1 e4 
e5 2 4if3 £lc6 3 d4 exd4 4 43xd4 4)f6 5 5)c3 Ab4 6 4ixc6 bxc6 7 
^.d3 d5 8 0-0 0-0 9 e5 l S3g4. Here the black knight on g4 attacks the 
e5-pawn. White should probably protect this pawn with 10 JLf4, but 
what happens if he plays 10 f4?? instead? Then Black can exploit the 
new weakness in front of White’s king in dramatic fashion: 10...^.c5+! 
11 ‘i’hl Wh4! (threatening ...Wxh2 mate) 12 h3 'Wg3!! (diagram 2; 
again Black threatens mate on h2) 13 hxg4 tth4 mate! 
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Attacking a Weakened King (2) 



abcde fgh 



abcdefgh 


Black can begin a deadly attack 


Black to play and win 


In this example White has no f-pawn and his h-pawn has also moved 
one square. This leaves the dark squares around his king extremely 
vulnerable and Black is able to capitalise immediately: l...We5! (threat¬ 
ening ... Wh2 mate) 2 g3 (2 ^gl allows checkmate after 2..Wh2+ 3 
^£2 jLg3) 2...Wxg3 3 Wc2 (White must cover the h2-square) 

3.. .Wxh3+ 4 'rfSgl (forced) and now Black can win with the decisive 

4.. .^.c5+!. The white king has no move and 5 Hf2 can be met by 

5.. .5.l mate. 
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Attacking a Weakened King (3) 
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A deadly weakness 


Checkmate! 


In the first diagram above, White has just played the terrible move g2- 
g3, creating deadly light-squared weaknesses on the kingside. Black 
can exploit this immediately with the powerful move l...Wd5!. Now 
Black threatens to bring the queen down to the hl-square and there is 
nothing White can do about this. 2 f3 only delays the inevitable after 
2...Wxf3 and checkmate is imminent, for example 3 Wd2 Whl + 4 
< 4’f2 (forced) 4... 1 Ufxh2+ 5 jLg2 Wxg2 mate (diagram 2). 
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Smothered Mate 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 

White to play Smothered mate 


This is a checkmating pattern that crops up from time when one 
player has weakened his king’s position. It seems unlikely that White 
can force checkmate from the first diagram, especially with his queen 
being attack, but he can. After 1 ®f7+ Black has two choices. Captur¬ 
ing with the rook allows White a back rank mate with l...Sxf7 2 
Wd8+ Hf8 3 Wxf8. This leaves the move l...‘£’g8. Now White dem¬ 
onstrates the power of the double check with 2 £3h6+! 'i’hS. The 
coup de grace is 3 WgS+l! (luring the rook to g8) 3...2xg8 4 <?3f7 (dia¬ 
gram 2). 
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Opening Lines 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 

A good plan is needed A strong queen 


In the first diagram nothing is happening tactically. White needs to 
come up with a plan and one that springs to mind is to activate the 
rook on hi by opening the h-file. This should lead to a strong attack 
on the black king. Let’s see how White can put this plan into action: 1 
h4! d5 2 h5! XLc8 3 XLh4 Sc4 4 Hdhl ILfc8 5 c3 b5 6 hxg6 fxg6 7 
ttxh7! Wxh7 8 Sxh7 *xh7 9 Wh2+ *g8 10 Wh6 and White’s plan 
has been fruitful. He has a clear advantage because 10...' 'i’f? can be 
met by 11 Wh7+!, winning the g6-pawn. 
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Outposts 



abcdefgh abcdefgh 


f5 is a outpost White’s knight is a monster 

An outpost is a square in the enemy camp where it is possible to es¬ 
tablish a piece that cannot be attacked by enemy pawns. These can be 
very useful — your opponent has no easy way of getting rid of an at¬ 
tacking piece. In the first diagram White comes up with a short and 
simple plan of relocating his knight: 1 £ie2! flc4 2 £lg3 Sfc8 3 £if5 
(diagram 2) and the knight is beautifully placed. Black is already in big 
trouble here. The defensive pawn on h6 is attacked twice and the ob¬ 
vious defence 3...‘&h7? is answered by 4 Wxg5!. 
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Picking out a weakness 
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Where's the weakness? 


The c7-pawn falls 


Often it worth asking the question, ‘where is the weakness in the en¬ 
emy camp?’ The answer often tells you what your plan of action 
should be. In the first diagram White can point to the pawn on c7 as a 
weakness — it can easily be attacked on the half-open c-file. White’s 
plan becomes obvious and in this case it’s very fruitful: 1 Bel! 2f7 2 
2c2! (preparing to double rooks) 2...fiee7 3 Shcl &g7 4 ^Lel! (the 
final piece in the jigsaw) 4...'& , f8 5 *a5! (diagram 2) and Black has no 
way of holding on to this vital pawn. 
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Exercises 



abcde fgh 


Exercise 1 
White to play 



abcdefgh 

Exercise 2 
White to play 


Exercise 1 

Can you spot the easiest way for White to exploit his extra rook here? 

Exercise 2 

White has an extra bishop for a pawn. How should he continue? 
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Exercise 3 Exercise 4 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 3 

Black has no weakness on his kingside but White can create one with 
his next move. What should White play? 

Exercise 4 

In this position Black has many weak squares around his king. How 
can White force checkmate in four moves? (clue: look for a double 
check and a fabulous queen sacrifice) 
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Exercise 5 Exercise 6 

White to play White to play 


Exercise 5 

a) Identify two vulnerable pawns in Black’s camp. 

b) What should White play? 

Exercise 6 

a) Identify two possible outposts for White’s knight. 

b) What should White play? 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Exercise 1 

The easiest way for White to win is to force an exchange of rooks 
with 1 Sc8!. Black has no choice: the rook cannot move away because 
it is pinned to the king. Following, say, l...Sxc8 2 Sxc8+ &g7, 
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White can continue with 3 2b8! followed by flxb6 and the promotion 
of the a-pawn. 

Exercise 2 

White can continue with 1 £lc5!, forcing an exchange of a pair of 
knights. Black must exchange because moving the knight allows 
White to capture the rook with <23xd7. 
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Exercise 3 

White can win by sacrificing his knight with 1 5)f6+!! gxf6 (otherwise 
the knight will capture Black’s queen) 2Wg4+ (now a weakness has 
been created) 2... ihS 3 ^.xf6 mate. 

Exercise 4 

White can win in dazzling style with 1 5)g6+ '& i h7 2 <Sif8+! I irh8 3 
Wh7+!! <?)xh7 4 Oig6 mate. 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Exercise 5 

a) Black has weak pawns on a6 and d6 - they are not protected by 
other pawns. 

b) White should play 1 Scl!, grabbing the open c-file and preparing to 
play Bc6. After, say, l...h5 2 Hc6! ^.gl 3 h3 Black must lose one of 



abcdefgh 
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his weak pawns. 

Exercise 6 

a) Two possible outposts for the knight are e5 and c5. 

b) White can play 1 'Sllcl!, preparing to come to d3 and then either c5 
or e5. 
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Chapter Twelve 
What to do Next 


The next major step after reading this book is to find somewhere to 
play and someone to play against. If you are looking for a local chess 
club, there are usually details of these on national chess federation 
websites. US Chess Federation Online (http://www.uschess.org) and 
The British Chess Federation (http://www.bcf.org.uk) are good 
places to start. 

There are also quite a few on-line chess clubs that are worth 
checking out. The biggest is the Internet Chess Club 
(http://www.chessclub.com), while a free alternative is FICS 
(http://www.freechess.org). Also worthy of a mention are Red Hot 
Pawn (http://www.redhotpawn.com) and GameKnot 
(http://gameknot.com), where the time limits for the games are rather 
more relaxed. 

Chess-playing programs such as Fwhjare another option. The 
programs around today are incredibly strong but they do have handi¬ 
cap levels so you should be able to find a level you are comfortable 
with. The only drawback to playing computer programs is that they 
play very much in their own style, which is quite different to how we 
play the game. You are unlikely to get the same variety of games as 
you would at a chess club or on the Internet. 

It just remains for me to say good luck and enjoy your games! 
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algebraic notation 

The universally recognised chess notation. 

back rank mate 

A king mated on its back rank by a queen or a rook on that same rank. 

blunder 

A bad mistake. 

castling 

A move where the king moves two squares towards the rook and the 
rook hops over the king and lands one square beyond. 

check 

When a king is threatened by an opposing piece; to make such a threat. 

checkmate 

The situation when a king is threatened by an opposing piece and 
there is no way to escape the threat; to make a move that brings about 
that situation. 

deflection 

A deflection occurs when a piece lures an enemy piece away from 
defending a specific line or square. 

diagonal 

A diagonal row of squares; the line on which a bishop moves. 
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discovered attack 

This occurs when a piece moves off a line (a file, rank or diagonal), 
uncovering an attack from another piece behind it on the same line. 

discovered check 

This is a special version of the discovered attack. It occurs when a 
piece moves off a line (a file, rank or diagonal), uncovering a check 
from another piece behind it on the same line. 

double attack 

A simultaneous attack on two enemy pieces. 

double check 

This is a special version of the discovered check. It occurs when a 
piece moves off a line (a file, rank or diagonal) to give check, uncover¬ 
ing another check from a different piece behind it on the same line. 

endgame 

The final phase of the game when there are few pieces left on the 
board. 

en passant 

En passant occurs when a pawn, from its original starting position, 
moves two squares forward and finds itself adjacent to an opposing 
pawn. That enemy pawn then has, for one move only, the option of 
capturing this pawn as if it had only moved one square. 

en prise 

Under attack. One might say ‘I blundered and left my queen en prise.’ 
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exchange 

When both sides capture pieces, usually of the same value. For exam¬ 
ple, one might say ‘we exchanged rooks.’ 

Confusingly, ‘the exchange’ is also used when one player wins a 
rook for a minor piece. This player ‘wins the exchange’. 

file 

A line of squares travelling vertically up the board. 

flight square 

A square to which a king can move to its safety. 

fool’s mate 

1 B? e5 2 g4?? Wh4 mate! 

fork 

A simultaneous attack by a piece on two or more enemy pieces. 

French Defence 

1 e4 e6. 

gambit 

An opening where one player offers to give up material, usually to 
obtain an attack of some sort. 

grandmaster 

A chess player of the highest class. 
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illegal move 

A move that is not permitted by the rules of the game. For example, 
moving a king into check is illegal. 

Italian Game 

1 e4 e5 2 53f3 0\c6 3 JiLc4. This is also referred to as the Giuoco Pi¬ 
ano. 

Kasparov, Garry 

The world’s number one player and arguably the most famous figure 
in chess history. 

kingside 

The area of the board consisting of all the squares on the e-, f-, g- and 
h-files. 

King’s Indian Defence 

1 d4 £lf6 2 c4 g6 3 £lc3 i.g7. 

legal move 

A move that is permitted by the rules of the game. 

line 

A file, rank or diagonal. 

major piece 

A queen or a rook. 
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mate 

This is shorthand for checkmate. 


middlegame 

The phase of the game that follows the opening. 

minor piece 

A bishop or a knight. 

Nimzo-lndian Defence 

1 d4 4iif6 2 c4 e6 3 £3c3 jLb4. 

opening 

The first phase of the game. 

overloaded piece 

A piece with too many defensive responsibilities. 

perpetual check 

An unstoppable series of checks that usually signals a draw. 

piece 

A king, queen, rook, bishop, knight or pawn. Many chess annotators, 
however, refer to the final category separately as pawns, for example: 
‘White has active pieces but weak pawns.’ 

pin 

An attack on a piece that cannot move off the line of attack without 
exposing a more valuable piece behind it. 
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promotion 

An exchange of a pawn for a more powerful piece when it reaches the 
eighth rank. 

Queen’s Gambit 

1 d4 d5 2 c4. 

queenside 

The board area consisting of all squares on the a-, b-, c- and d-files. 

rank 

A line of squares travelling horizontally across the board. 

resign 

To concede defeat without playing on until checkmate. 

sacrifice 

A move that deliberately gives up material for other gains; to make 
such a move. 

safe move 

A move that doesn’t expose a piece to attack. 

scholar’s mate 

1 e4 e5 2 1 ifh5 4 jc6 3 jLc4 £)f6?? 4 Wxf7 mate! There are many simi¬ 
lar versions of this theme (Black could also play 3...d6??, for example). 

Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 - one of the most popular openings in chess. 
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simultaneous display 

A number of games played at the same time by one player against 
several opponents. 

skewer 

An attack on a piece that cannot move off the line of attack without 
exposing a piece of equal or less value behind it. 

Spanish Opening 

1 e4 e5 2 £lf3 £lc6 3 Jk.b5. This is also referred to as the Ruy Lopez. 

stalemate 

Stalemate occurs when a player, whose turn it is to move and who is 
not in check, has no legal way of continuing. If this happens the game 
ends in a draw. 

trade 

Another word for exchange. 

under-promotion 

The promotion of a pawn to a piece of lesser value then the queen. 

unpin 

To break a pin. 

zugzwang 

This is a situation in which a player is obliged to make a concession as 
a result of having to make a move. 
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Are you intrigued by chess, but don't know how to play? 

Or have you played a little, but are still unsure of some of the rules? 
Then this is the book for you! 


Beginning with the very basics, this pocket-sized book is a step- 
by-step guide to learning chess. Assuming no prior knowledge, 
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aspects of learning the game: the rules, the pieces, check and 
checkmate, chess notation, how to win material, attacking and 
defending, the opening, middlegame and endgame. Read this book 
and you will acquire the confidence and knowledge you need to tackle 
an opponent over the board. 
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